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xu T a engagement of Princess Elizabeth, on all grounds warmly to WM, Ramadier’s Troubles 
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ihe the Throne. That Princess Elizabeth would in due course enter 0n for the continuance of the Ramadier Government by 2,576 to 2,058. 
trem that family life of which her parents and grandparents provided so. The margin is narrow, but it is larger than that which yielded the 
TRY admirable an example has always been naturally assumed, and now Premier similar support last May. But strike threats continue un- 
athe that her choice has been made there will be universal satisfaction checked. The miners and bank clerks are back at work, but the 
that she has chosen so well. Though Lieut. Philip Mountbatten civil servants have rejected the terms offered them by the Finance 
ned was, till his recent naturalisation as a British subject, known as mages ~ > a their page me i aS ee 
font Prince Philip of Greece, he had, of course, no Greek blood in him, sity Rise Coase oe wy vg not yet xe = y bs Aeoan 
‘i. being the grandson on the one ‘side of the Danish Prince who the end of this week. If this happens, not only will administration 
st tn Ng vee geren é >.:,.., throughout France be paralysed, but, since the Federation of Public 
Serb eccopred the Throne of Greece in 1863, and on the other of Prince Servants’ Unions have agreed to support the civil servants, the postal 
rem, Louis of Battenberg, to whom, as First Sea Lord, was due more and transport services, ‘the mines (again) and health services and 
mau than to any other man the splendid preparedness with which the many others will be at a standstill. What the effect of M. Ramadier’s 
Ne Grand Fleet put to sea and sealed up the German Navy in 1914. negotiations with the unions will be is uncertain, but he cannot con- 
and Lieut. Mountbatten, who has made the British Navy his own career, tinue to grant increases of pay without piling up a budget deficit 
ding has, in the eight years since he entered the Royal Naval College, which will soon produce a crisis of a different order. All of this 
hte shown a promise in his professional work comparable to that dis- has a direct effect on the political situation. The Communists, no 
tre played at a similar age by his distinguished uncle, the Viceroy of longer in the Cabinet, wi'l lose no opportunity of fishing in troubled 
3746 India. The young sailor’s future will no doubt now be such as W2l€TS, and the Socialists, alarmed at the prospect of being outbidden, 
part befits the husband of the heiress-presumptive to the Throne. He ™U*! tend ” sages further left than they normally would. The 
nes will share her many duties, lighten her burdens and “the care that GUCStOn 3S net waerher M Ramadier can weather the economic 
™ yokes with empire,” and by his support help her, in the days—still, we storm, but whether any French Government, even one headed sad 
ran ee Sen Siaenicigelliein ade: Wiaihicisin ta, Wacianealaies “em: Ses shaped by General de Gaulle, could. Here as elsewhere almost 
= Bite eet ee? everything is staked on the Marshall Plan, which fortunately will 
ene her Throne unshaken still, not be affected even if the first meeting of the European Committee 
oom Broad-based upon her people’s will has to be held in a busless, tubeless, postless and telephoneless Paris. 
xy, And compass’d by the inviolate sea. India in Transition 
1m 
sens The Princess could hardly have made a choice that would raise The speed at which a dependent India is being transformed into 
——'} quesiioning or doubt, but there is a special place in English hearts two independent Dominions is breath-taking. The first clause of 
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duced last Friday, and given a second reading this Thursday, reads: 
“ As from the 15th day of August, 1947, two independent Dominions 
shall be set up in“India, to be known respectively as India and 
Pakistan,” and August 15th, 1947, is now exactly five weeks distant. 
The Bill contains no surprises, for the regrettable, though perhaps 
inevitable, declaration that as from the appointed day ail obligations 
of His Majesty’s Government towards Indian States and their rulers 
lapse completely was, unfortunately, in accordance with expec:ation. 
The Bill has been generally received with enthusiasm in India as 
decisive proof of British good faith, und preparations for the actual 
transfer of authority five weeks hence are well advenced. The 
plebiscite now in progress in the North-West Province will determ_ne 
the affiliation of that territory—almost certainly in favour of Pakistan 
—and Sir Cyril Radcliffe is to go out as chairman of a boundary 
commission which will determine the precise frontiers of the part- 
tioned Bengal and Punjab. The King ceases to be Emperor of India 
and the India and Burma Offices disappear, what remains of their 
functions being transferred to the newly (and wisely) named Minister 
of Commonwealth Relations. So the fateful step is taken. It was 
impossible that it should not be taken, but it is idle to pretend that 
India’s prospects are either clear or reassuring. The relations between 
the two Dominions—if either or both of them remain Dominions— 
the relations of each of them to the Indian States and the future of 
those States, the effect on administration of the removal! of the able 
British civil servants who have promoted India’s interests so well 
and so long—all this raises grave questions in the mind of everyone 
who realises the vast import of se radical a change in the machinery 
of government of 410,000,000. It is for India to prove that she can 
wield the instrument she has so insistently, and intelligibly, demanded. 


Argentine Manifesto 

In view of the great possibilities, both political and economic, of the 
Argentine Republic, as well, as of that country’s equivocal attitude 
under its present Government, the broadcast of the President of 
Argentina, General Perén, on Sunday deserves attention, particularly 
n the light of the visits at present being paid to various European 
countries by Sehora Perén, whose personal influence on Argentine 
politics is known to be very considerable. If it is accurately repre- 
sented by the short reports available in the London Press, the 
President’s address was unexceptionable. The demand for internal 
peace in all nations based on respect for the people’s free will and 
on economic co-operation is admirable. So is the appeal for dis- 
armament of mankind in spirit, material plans for the elimination 
of war, and a firm resolution te work for the cause of peace ; and the 
indication that Argentina would use, as she had used, her resources 
to facilitate the material and economic rehabilitation of all suffering 
peoples is peculiarly welcome at a moment when such assistance as 
Argentina has it in her power to offer is so sorely needed. The 
question, of course, is how far such admirable professions will issue 
in action. By promoting immigration from Europe the Argentine 
could help substantially to relieve one of the most acute problems 
of Europe, but any disproportionate influx of Germans with Nazi 
records would cause well-grounded apprehension. And Argentina 
has just dealt a severe blow at this and other countries by the em- 
bargo she has laid on imports of such importance to us as textiles 
and motor-cars. There may be compelling reasons for this, but it 
can hardly be said to make for economic rehabilitation. 


The Super-Planners 


The announcement by Mr. Herbert Morrison on Monday of the 
membership and functions of the new Economic Planning Board 
should have been an event of considerable importance. But 
Mr. Morrison’s definition of the function of the Board, while wide 
and comprehensive, was also vague—“to advise His Majesty’s 
Government on the best use of our economic resources, both’ for the 
realisation of a long-term plan and for remedial measures against 
our immediate difficulties.” One of the real tests of the efficiency 
of such a Board is how it succeeds in fitting into—or over—the 
existing administrative machine. All such new and “amateur” 
bodies, however distinguished, are up against the same difficulty, 
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of being effective against the almost inevitable hostility of existing 
Government Departments, strongly entrenched in tradition, 
established procedure and permanent positions. It remains 10 be 
seen how far the new Board will take on corporeal reality as g 
medium of planning and how far it wii! be a transient end em- 
barrassed phantom flitting uneasily among the solid structures of 
established Departmental machinery. The second cause of a feeling 
of reserve is the membership. This is perfectly balanced, three 
nominated employers, three nominated Trade Unionists, three 
senior Civil Servants and three members of the Central Economic 
Planning Staff. But is balanced representation enough to ensure 
good planning? Or does it tend to stress the partisan and negoti- 
ating, as against the integrated and executive, aspect? Of course 
planners must have first-hand knowledge of what they are trying 
to plan ; but a balanced body of individual experts does not auto- 
matically constitute an effective planning unit. The composition 
and function of the Board demonstrates that, in spite of all the talk 
about planning, we sull have much to learn about it ; and the country 
is becoming uneasily aware that what is wanted now is net more 
planning so much as better planning. 


Unofficial Strikes and Wage Demands 


There is a strange and depressing incongruity in news items 
recording unofficial strikes for wage rises, figuring side by side with 
the reports of Ministers’ speeches stressing the gravity of our present 
position and sounding the call for increased production. In 
London last Sunday four-ftfths of the L.P.T.B. buses were off the 
road, and many L.ondoners were deprived of week-end recreation 
by an unofficial strike in support of time and a half rates of pay 
for Sunday werk instead of time and a quarter. This strike was 
described by Mr. Arthur Deakin, general secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, as “a completely foolhardy affair, and 
a complete repudiation of responsibilities to both the Transport 
Board and the Union.” But it is not certain that even these strong 
words will prevent a repetition. There have been strikes, 100, 
amongst provincial busmen and the workers of the Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society. Sch strikes and disturbances are nearly always 
due to demands for higher pay for the same hours and the same 
work ; and this is a desire which clearly goes far beyond the particular 
cases in which strikes occur. For instance, in December, 1045, an 
increase in the time rate of pay was granted to building trades 
operatives on the understanding that the increase in costs would be 
offset by a return to 1938 standards of output. No appreciable im- 
provement in output was obtained. Instead came a further demand 
for wage increase. ‘The wages of agricultura] workers are being 
raised by ros. a week. The new rate is admittedly not excessive, but 
it is being made in the middle of a period for the whole of which 
the existing rate was to have run, and it will inevitably raise prices. 
It seems only too clear that the speeches of Ministers have so far 
failed to persuade industrial workers that increased production must 
be the precursor of increased wages, and indeed may well be the sole 
guarantee of even the maintenance of present standards of real wages 


Papers in France 

The Press Commission in this country may find some interest 
in the Bill relating to the Press in France, introduced in the Nawonal 
Assembly by M. Bourdan, the Minister of Information. The 
essential feature of the Biil is that no shareholder in a newspaper 
(and every paper must in future be owned by a company) may 
hold more than 10 per cent. of the shares, from which it follows 
that every company must have at least ten shareholders ; in addition, 
no one holding a controlling share in an industrial undertaking with 
a capital of more than 10,000,000 francs (£21,000) can hold shares 
in a newspaper at all. Libel laws ere to be tightened up (Lord 
Porter’s committee on this subject, which has been sitting on and 
off since 1939, will no doubt report some day) and a National 
Chamber of the Press will draw up regulations for professional 
conduct ; how they will be enforced is not clear. Each country 
no doubt has its own Press problems, and in Frarice illegitimate 
influence has often been exercised by the Press in the way it has 
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not been here. Certainly the main proposal in the French Bill could 
not be adopted with advantage here. The one thing you cannot do 
successfully is to run a newspaper by a committee. It is quite 
essential that each journal shall have two or three principal pro- 
prietors, Or perhaps only one, with whom final decisions will rest. 
Every editor would rather serve one master than ten. A national 
newspaper is a vast undertaking, often employing well over 2,000 
persons at its central office, quite apart from correspondents all over 
the world. Diffused responsibility, and the play of checks and 
balances, inevitable where no shareholder had more than Io per cent. 
of the shares, would militate fatally against efficiency. Publicity 
regarding the actual ownership of papers is essential. That is all that 
very seriously matters, provided that the papers themselves take 
steps, as so many of them have done here, to protect themselves 
against a change of ownership involving a change of policy. 


German Prisoners and British Women 

The official statement on the marriage of German prisoners with 
English girls made in the House of Commons on Tuesday is on 
the whole satisfactory. The Home Secretary points out all the 
objections to such marriages—the fact that as the law stands the 
woman would lose her British nationality, that her husband might 
not be able to remain in this country, that while he was here as a 
prisoner husband and wife could not live together—but adds that 
if, after all this has been made clear to both parties, they still wish 
to marry, no obstacle will be placed in their way. This is a sensible 
and welcome decision. Love, which is said to laugh at locksmiths, 
laughs equally at racial distinctions. German prisoners here will 
inevitably associate with English girls just as British soldiers in 
Germany associate with German girls, and though it does not follow 
that marriage is desirable in all such cases it certainly is in many. 
But if the general case is conceded one particular case, out of which 
the whole agitation has arisen, still awaits a just decision. The 
sentence of twelve months imposed by a court-martial on a German 
prisoner of 22 for consorting with an English girl, by whom he has 
had a child, is quite outrageous. The Secretary for War was on 
technically sound ground when he said that till the findings of the 
Military Court had reached the War Office he could say nothing 
on the matter, but he left it to be inferred that the sentence would 
not be allowed to stand in its present form, It ought not to be 
allowed to stand at all in view of Mr. Ede’s statement. An article on 
a later page of this issue raises pertinently the whole prisoner-of-war 
problem. It is frankly repugnant to the mass of public opinion in 
this country that men whom the eccident (for it is a pure 
accident) of capture in war has befallen should be kept in a foreign 
country for two years after the end of hostilities severed from their 
families, working for a really scandalous pittance. Their labour is 
badly needed, but we have no right to impress them on such terms. 





National Service and V.D. 

While the National Service Bill was passing through Parliament 
a leading headmaster protested against the idea of sending boys of 
18 or 19 to undertake garrison duty in Germany. The protest passed 
unnoticed, but an arresting commentary on it is provided by a letter 
fom Lord Moran in Wednesday’s Times, declaring that the 
incidence of venereal disease in the Army of Occupation in Germany 
is five times what it is in the Army at home, though the figure for 
the latter represents twice what has hitherto been the usual rate. 
Lord Moran calls on the War Office to find a remedy for an evil so 
alarming. That, obviously, will not be easy. The association of 
English soldiers with German women cannot be checked except by 
the institution of a regime so severe that it would never be tolerated. 
In fact neither penalties nor prophylactics meet the case. What is 
happening is what always does happen with an army of occupation, 
and this particular army will have to stay where it is for years yet. 
But to send immature boys, and conscripts at that, to Germany iff 
the conditions now prevailing is a challenge to public opinion which 
public opinion cannot ignore. Compulsion for service at home and 
compulsion for service in the conditions prevailing in Germany are 
two totally different things. Either the conditions must somehow be 
changed or the national serv'ce men must be given duties at home. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ONDAY in the Commons was by way of being a curtain- 

raiser to Tuesday’s important debate which undoubtedly filled 
the centre of the Parliamentary stage this week. A curtain-raiser 
is a convenient thing on a Monday—especially in July—for those 
who want to linger in their constituencies, or even elsewhere, and 
yet be in time for the main business. But the Scots, whose Parlia- 
mentary day Monday was, enforced certain sanctions on absentees 
and late-comers by having a number of divisions on the Report 
Stage of their Town and Country Planning Bill; and there was, 
partly perhaps for this material consideration, a very fair muster of 
Members, These had the additional pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Morrison make his announcement on the Economic Planning Board, 
which the House took quietly enough, apart from a barbed supple- 
mentary by Lord Hinchingbrooke and a demand from the 
indefatigable Colonel Gomme-Duncan as to what was the official 
link between this distinguished Board and the Scottish Office. The 
Town and Country Planning Bill went on its lengthy way in pursuit 
of its English counterpart, mainly in sombre fashion enough though 
not altogether without shafts of light and occasional flashes of fire. 

7 * . * 

Tuesday’s big debate on the Import Programme arose out of the 
Chancellor’s statement of last week, and was taken on the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House so as to give the widest reasonable 
scope to those taking part. The attitude of the Opposition speakers, 
though partly condemnatory of the Government, was mainly 
interrogatory. Here, they said, is a very serious situation, on the 
Government’s own confession: what do they intend to do about it? 
To which the Government replied, through the mouths of their 
chosen spokesmen: it is indeed a serious situation, but it is serious 
primarily for international or global reasons—and, therefore, the 
remedies lie in the main in the sphere of international and co- 
operative action. Because the debate took place on the motion for 
the adjournment, the question of a division did not arise, and con- 
sequently there was no overt evidence of the reaction of the House to 
this line of argument. But, so far as the Opposition is concerned, 
no doubt their view was expressed in Mr. Stanley’s concluding 
speech from the Opposition Benches: “so far as we can judge, the 
Government have only one policy with which to meet this crisis 
and that is to have no policy at all ”—an expression of opinion in 
which it is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Dalton did not concur. 

7 * * * 

Individual speeches in such a debate were bound to be solid 
rather than sparkling. Mr. Eden, who opened, maintained the high 
standard of speaking on varied subjects which has been his through- 
out the present Parliament ; and his speech was as effective as was 
possible within the limitations of the interrogatory technique, For 
the Government, those two very accomplished Parliamentarians, 
‘Mr. Morrison and Mr. Dalton, were naturally inhibited by the 
content of their speeches from the deployment of their normal 
Parliamentary technique with its generous ingredients of banter and 
genial give and take. One got the impression that their speeches 
were as much directed to unseen audiences over the water as to the 
visible audience on the Benches around them—which may or may 
not have been good statesmanship but necessarily detracted from 
Parliamentary effect. Mr. Stanley was lucid and convincing, but 
perhaps hardly so attractive to listen to as when the subject gives him 
full scope for the flashing wit which the House always enjoys. 

7 . « * 

A word must be said on the unusual circumstance of a debate on 
an objection to an order made by the Home Secretary for extending 
Section 1 of the Sunday Entertainments Act to the City of Man- 
chester, or in other words, for allowing the opening of Sunday 
cinemas. Such orders normally go through unopposed because they 
are only made after a ballot if the locality affected. But on this 
occasion Mr. Lang eloquently protested on the ground that the 
poll had been unsatisfactorily conducted. His challenge was taken 
up by Mr. Harry Thorneycroft, a Labour Member from Manchester, 
and Mr. Chuter Ede, in one of his witty speeches, came down on 
the side of the propriety of Manchester’s electoral arrangements, as 


did the House. D. C. W.-S. 
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GLOOM AND HOPE 


HE most deplorable feature of the deplorable debate on the 

financial and economic position of the nation in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday was that the whole of the day’s talk led 
nowhere at all. Just over a week earlier the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had summed up the situation in a speech which had 
cast gloom over the country, announced some cuts in such imports 
as tobacco, films and paper and promised more detailed figures 
in a few days. The next day Mr. Strachey reviewed the food out- 
look in a survey charged with remarkable optimism. The day 
after that Mr. Morrison, at his Press conference, oscillating between 
cheerfulness and depression, spoke of the possibility of cuts in 
imports of food and raw materials calculated to reduce our pro- 
ductive power and lower our whole standard of living. A day later 
still Mr. Dalton published his promised figures. They showed that, 
as against the import programme of £1,468,000,000 set out in 
the Economic Survey of last February for the year 1947, the 
revised programme for the period mid-1947 to mid-1948 was 
£1,700,000,000, the increase being due mainly to the great general 
rise of prices in the United States, from which so much of our 
imports come ; the total volume of imports is not materially 
changed. As for exports, the fuel crisis has, of course, had its 
effect, and the target of 40 per cent. increase (in volume) over 
1938, which was to have been reached by the end of 1947, will 
not now be reached till the middle of 1948. The sum represented 
by the target is between £1,300,000,000 and £1,350,000,000, 
compared with the present rate of about £1,100,000,000. On 
that showing the gap between imports and exports next June 
should be something under £400,000,000. Mr. Morrison put it 
for the full year now beginning at {£ 450,000,000. 

The gravity of such figures needs no demonstration. But they 
are not complete. The actual deficit on our trade transactions is 
one thing ; the rate at which we are drawing on the American loan 
is quite another—for we are using dollars for other purposes than 
financing our direct trade with America. This, of course, is the 
all-important question, for once the loan is exhausted our situation 
will be desperate in the last degree unless further financial support 
is forthcoming from the same source-—for there is no other from 
which support on the necessary scale could be forthcoming. It 
was on this profoundly alarming situation, much more alarming 
than the country generally has realised it to be, that a clear state- 
ment of Government policy was expected on Tuesday. It was 
looked for in the first instance from the Lord President of the 
Council, who spoke at the beginning of the debate. When he sat 
down without having indicated any semblance of a policy it was 
confidently assumed that the authoritative statement would be made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he wound up. Actually 
it would be doing Mr. Dalton no injustice to say that in the course 
of forty minutes he contributed one new and relevant figure 
and contributed nothing else. That figure concerned the rate of 
exhaustion of the American loan. Various estimates have been 
made of that. The Chancellor stated that the actual drawings in 
the first six months of this year amounted to £400,000,000, which 
means, unless further economies can be effected, a rate of 
£800,000,000 a year. The total amount of the loan was 
£937,500,000. On Wednesday it was announced that another 
£37.500,000 of the loan had been withdrawn, bringing the total 
withdrawals to date to £§50,000,000. There therefore remains 
something under £400,000,000. How long that will last if drawn 
on at the present rate of {800,000,000 a year is a matter of pain- 
fully simple calculation. 

In such circumstances the prob'em before the Government, which 
means before the country, is twofold—how to reduce the rate of 
our drawings on the American loan and how to reduce the gap 


between our imports and exports. The two are obviously related, 
for we need to draw on the loan to pay for goods we import from 
America. But we have to pay dollars for food for the British zone 
of Germany, and Mr. Dalton disclosed that today Canada and the 
Argentine, owing to their own need for dollars, are requiring us 
to pay in dollars for much of what we buy from them—which 
includes mainly such necessities as wheat and meat. Theoretically 
the right course is obvious. Imports must be reduced and exports 
increased ; only so can that fatal gap be narrowed. But what 
imports can be cut and what exports can be expanded? On the 
latter point one plain fact must be faced. The country’s desperate 
state, which concerns or will in the end concern every section of 
the population, could be most substantially alleviated by one class 
of men—the miners—if they chose to produce what they are 
perfectly capable of producing. They must, of course, not be 
criticised as a whole. Many individuals are working their utmost 
and many pits are showing results that reflect credit on all con- 
cerned, but Lord Hyndley, the Chairman of the National Coal 
Board, told the National Union of Mineworkers on Wednesday 
that the five-day week was not having the the affect predicted 
and that at the present rate there was small prospect of reaching 
even the 200,000,000 tons set as target in the Economic Survey, 
let alone the 220,000,000 which everyone, including Mr. Will 
Lawther, accepts now as the minimum amount adequate to the 
national need. On the miners depends fuel for steel, for textiles, 
for every kind of machinery, for the whole range of goods which, 
if produced for export in increased volume, would begin to close 
the gap that must somehow be closed if we are to go on buying 
food and clothing on the present scale. Yet in Tuesday’s debate 
no note of appeal or exhortation to the miners found a place. 
perhaps such things are useless. But there are men in the Govern- 
ment who ought to be capable of putting a moral appeal—far more 
compatible with human dignity than material incentives—effec- 
tively before the men. At any rate nothing would be lost by the 
attempt. 

Broadly speaking the Goverment’s policy, if anything so passive 
is to be termed a policy, is to depend on the hope of the Marshall 
plan, the hope of a downward turn of prices (though, as Mr. 
Oliver Stanley observed, it may as easily be a fall in what we sell 
as in what we buy) and textiles. An increased export of textiles 
is to be encouraged by every means possible. That is all to the 
good. So would an increase in the export of motor-cars, rolling- 
stock and ships and machinery be, but for all these steel is needed 
and steel depends on coal, and adequate coal is not there. But 
coal is not the only trouble. Labour is equally important. Less 
than 1,§00,000 men are employed in the export industries ; the 
number needs to be raised to at least 2,000,000. The process is 
not simple. There can be no actual direction of labour, and in 
any case diversion means depriving the home market of products 
which it urgently needs; but that, in such a crisis, must be 
endured. At the same time the importation of foreign labour 
must be carried further, in spite of difficulties of housing and 
language, and German labour must be given opportunities of pro- 
ducing on a far larger scale so that German imports can be paid 
for by German exports instead of in dollars at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. An announcement on the raising of the level of 
industry in the British and American zones is expected immediately, 
apd it will involve the reprieve of some factories which were marked 
for destruction as being capable of the production of war material 
That, of course, is entirely right; the economic condition of 
Europe is totally different from anything anticipated when the 
Potsdam agreement was signed, and in any case Russia has set the 
example in disregarding Potsdam for her own ends 
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In the end it is on Mr. Bevin rather than Mr. Dalton or Mr. 
Morrison that we must rest our hopes. The Marshall plan, coupled 
with the agreements in Europe on which the likelihood of the 
plan’s materialising depend, may provide the necessary breathing- 
space and save the situation. So far the omens are good. The 
acceptances of the Anglo-French invitation to the general con- 
ference at Paris this week-end show that there is no question of 
action merely by a Western bloc. Turkey and Greece are not 
Western European States, nor, properly speaking, is Italy, nor is 
Austria, and the welcome accession of Czechoslovakia gives the 
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conference at least one representative of what is commonly 
regarded as the Eastern bloc. It is regrettable that more immediate 
use cannot be made of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
which is now in session at Geneva, but the speech made by 
the Russian delegate at its opening session showed how impossible 
it would have been to have had the European plan discussed by 
a body several of whose members had rejected it. As things 
are the hope Mr. Marshall has inspired must be set against the 
sombre reflection our own economic condition inspires. On 
balance the hope decisively outweighs the gloom. 
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man at present touring Western Europe on the superiority of 
conditions in various countries he has visited to those prevailing 
here—a subject on which he considers the British public have been 
seriously misled. In Belgium, he says, life is normal, in some ways 
better than pre-war. Food and other commodities are plentiful 
under a régime based on the rapid removal of restrictions and 
controls, and the encouragement of private initiative. There can 
be no black market where there are no, or few, controlled prices. 
The prices are admittedly high in terms of sterling, but with a down- 
ward tendency, which is lamentably absent in this country. Norway 
has made an equally rapid recovery, with food near the pre-war 
standard in quality and quantity, and the shops are well-stocked 
with goods. Rationing continues, but there are sufficient supplies 
to admit of pretty free purchases over and above the ration allow- 
ance. My correspondent’s experience, confirmed by other English- 
men abroad, is that the adequate food supplies in such countries 
produce a level of health and capacity for work which we are not 
enjoying here. All this, if true (as no doubt it is) ought to be known. 
The next thing is what to do about it, which is quite another matter. 

* + * * 

The doctrine that when you have good news you should share 
it is as old as the apostolic age. It is certainly very good news 
indeed that Mr. George Sampson’s British Academy lecture on 
“The Century of Divine Songs,” hitherto only available in pamphlet 
form (and in not very many copies of that), is included in a volume 
containing seven essays by Mr. Sampson, just published by the 
Cambridge University Press at 103. 6d. Mr. Sampson can be as 
downright as Dr. Johnson and, though he is no Methodist, does 
not hesitate to write: “I here proclaim my firm belief that John 
Wesley was the greatest Englishman of the cighteenth century.” 
Having in mind one or two possible rivals, like the two Pitts and 
Charles James Fox, I reserve judgment on that, but I here proclaim 
my firm belief that George Sampson has written as good an essay 
on hymns as was ever written. The eighteenth century’s output of 
great hymns—from the pens of Addison, Watts, the two Wesleys, 
Cowper, John Newton and others was prodigious, Charles Wesley 
with his 6,009 utterly dwarfing all others quantitatively. In recent 
years Mr, Betts has written on the hymns of Methodism, and Bernard 
Manning of Cambridge dealt with the subject more widely, but for 
erudition, understanding and general distinction and treatment, I 
would put Mr. Sampson before either. No one reading him can 
fail to want to go exploring on his own account. 

* * * * 


When Sir Richard Livingstone can write of an overall shortage 
of entrants into the teaching profession, “ overall” in this context 
appearing to mean precisely nothing, my little crusade against this 
pestilential adjective seems doomed at the outset. But I hope and 
believe that Sir Richard was quoting from someone else and 
that the phrase was not of his own coining. However that may be, 
his letter in Tuesday’s Times on assistant-masters’ salaries is un- 
answerably cogent. If you want first-class men for the task of 
getting the best out of the rising generation, you must pay them 
something approximating to what they would get if they selected 
another profession. And an ultimate high-water mark of £655 
outside the London area does not come anything near what a 
first-class man would be earning by the age of 55 or 60 in business 


| AM a good deal impressed by a report I have had from a business 


or medicine, in law or the civil service. To get teaching on the 
cheap is about the most wasteful course a nation anxious to hold 
its own in the world could pursue. It is perfectly true, of course, 
that a certain number of assistant-masters get headmasterships. They 
do not live in affluence even then; and a little elementary mathe- 
matics will show that only a small proportion of assistant-masters 
can ever become heads. The Burnham Scale simply will not do. 
* * * 

Some time in July the festival of English sport reaches its zenith. 
Tennis at Wimbledon, rowing at Henley, cricket at Lord’s and else- 
where, all denote climax in that particular field, particularly when, 
as this year, a Dominion cricket team is matching itself against 
the best Britain can muster. The marks the war has left have begun 
by this time to wear off, though it is arguable that the austerity 
of British diet as compared, for example, with American, is a handi- 
cap for which allowance must be made. It needs some explanation 
of that sort to cover the British eclipse at Wimbledon, where out 
of fifteen finalists seven were American, four Australian, one South 
African, one Polish and two British ; but tennis is not the British 
national game. Cricket is, and thanks largely to Compton and 
Edrich, once more England secured a decisive and creditable victory 
in the third test against South Africa, Oxford failed to avenge at 
Lord’s what happened in the spring between Putney and Mortlake, 
Cambridge’s fine recovery in the second innings saving what looked 
like a lost match. At Henley, the two finalists in both the Thames 
and the Diamonds were foreigners, but Jesus (Cambridge) saved the 
national name by its fine victory over the best Dutch club. Altogether 
a notable week-end, which the weather refrained from spoiling. 

* + * ” 

Reading Mr. Amery’s four lectures on the British Constitution, 
which are published this week, and to which more extended reference 
will no doubt be made in The Spectator, I have been interested 
in a footnote suggesting that a political crisis would have arisen in 
1936 “if King Edward VIII had persisted in his wish to broadcast 
against his Ministers’ advice.” This in an interesting, but tantalisingly 
restrained, bit of history. King Edward did, of course, make a 
farewell broadcast to the nation after his abdication had been decided 
on, but the suggestion here is that he contemplated an appeal to 
the nation at an earlier stage and, if it had seemed to be successful, 
he might have taken a different course. The question is of no vital 
moment now, but additions to history are always interesting. 

* *x * * 

Various protests against the expenditure of taxpayers’ money on 
Basic English reach me. One, from a British Council lecturer, seems 
particularly pertinent. If, he says, he teaches his foreign students 
Basic English and then asks one of them to his house to meet an 
English friend, what happens? The former proudly starts a con- 
versation on the basis of his 850 words; the latter, not knowing 
Basic rules, replies in normal English, to the complete discomfiture 
of the foreigner, who promptly loses both heart and his confidence 
The students in question are, in fact, emphatic in 
‘proper ” English. 

*« * * 


in his teacher. 
their insistence on learning 
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The phrase “ by and large” worries me a little. Someone writes 
asking me to attack it. Logically I can’t refuse, but for “on the 
whole,” “ all things considered,” it is undeniably handy. Then why 
not say “on the whole,” it may be asked. I really don’t know, 
except that one sometimes likes a change. JANUS. 
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AMERICA ON RUSSIA 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


HE flow of American books discussing Russo-American relations 

and the spread of Communism has reached the proportions of 
a flood. The appearance of the books is punctuated almost daily by 
Statements from public men which leave the impression sometimes 
that war with Russia may be just round the corner. There are some 
in Britain who seem disposed to dismiss this phenomenon as merely 
a capitalist and reactionary campaign for stamping out al! progressive 
movements, or, alternatively, as just another bit of “red” hysteria 
which sees Conimunists swarming in every Government office and 
Russian spies hiding under White House beds. Neither interpretation 
is sound. 

For much of this literary outburst comes from Socialists, or from 
men who all their lives have been of Leftist and progressive associa- 
uion ; although nearly all find themse!ves in opposition to the present 
policies of Mr. Henry Wallace. Many of them belong to a school 
of social democracy which has its weekly organ of considerable circu- 
lation—The New Leader—with contributors including such names 
as Max Eastman (an old friend of Lenin and biographer of Trotsky), 
William Henry Chamberlin, who spent over a decade in Russia, 
Sydney Hook, Horace Kallen, John Dewey, Harry Gideonse and 
several Russians who, like David Dallin, have been writing on the 
subject of Russian foreign policy for many years. Several of the 
recent books are by Russians, including, of course, Kravchenko and 
Barmine, both ex-Soviet officials ; or by diplomats or others who 
have been closely associated with Russian affairs like William Bullitt 
(ex-United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union), Major-General 
Deane (head of the United States Miliiary Mission in Moscow in 
the war years), Budenz (so long and closely associated with the 
American Communist Party), Louis Fischer (an early admirer of the 
Russian Revolution) and several more of simular record. 

Among the more recent of the books, two particularly stand out. 
The Red Prussian,* a biography of Karl Marx, by Leopold Schwarz- 
schild, and The Struggle for the World,t by James Burnham (the 
author of The Managerial Revolution). In the long run, the first 
of these books may prove the more important, since it deals with the 
genesis and nature of the ideas which cause nations to act as they do, 
and, in the case of Marx, are indispensable to the explanation of Soviet 
Russia and the spread of Communism throughout the world. But 
Burnham’s work has the more iimmediate bearing on policy, and is 
significant by reason of the author’s background as well as by the 
merits of this analysis. James Burnham, ‘ike so many of the other 
writers mentioned, was once strongly drawn towards Communism. 
During the 1930’s he attempted (his publisher teils us) “to build a 
new Revolutionary Communist Party independent of the official 
Stalinist Party.” After graduation at Princeton he studied in Europe, 
spending a time at Balliol. His Managerial Revolution established 
his reputation for clear provocative analysis of social and economic 
trends. 

His thesis can be briefly stated: If the new weapons (atomic or 
worse) which would probably b: used once a major war got under way 
are to be controlled, then a world authority of some kind must come 
into being. It can take one of two forms: Conquest of the whole world 
by the Communists, a world federation, that is, of Soviet Republics ; 
or, alternatively, a democratic world order led by the United States 
and backed by the atom bomb. He regards as wildly unrealistic 
“plans for the immediate voluntary establishment of a democratic 
world State.” It needs to grow from a core or nucleus formed, ‘n its 
early stages at least, by close defensive co-operation of the English- 
speaking nations. The United States should immediately propose 
to Britain and the British Dominions common citizenship and full 
political union. (He thinks the McCormick-Hearst -Anglophobia, 
which might otherwise be an insuperable obstacle, has been rendered 
absurd, since a de facto Anglo-American alliance does in anv case 


exist.) When he speaks of United States leadership Mr. Burnham is 





* Charles Scribner and Sons, New York. 
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New York. 
very far from making any claim for American moral superiority. No 
non-American would have dared to write, in the terms which he 
employs, of American immaturity, provincialism, contempt for all 
cultures or traditions not American. He recognises that in the pro- 
posed imperial federation Britain would be a junior partner, a bitter 
pill for “so great a nation, which for three hundred -years led the 
world, especially when the claim comes from en upstart whose only 
superior qualification—unfortunately the deciding qualification—is 
the weight of material might” It would need, adds Mr. Burnham, a 
superb statesmanship to overcome this obstacle, and a realisation 
among both peoples of the depth of the crisis. 

Mr. Burnham probably over-estimates the obstacle of status, since 
so much indoctrination of the last thirty years in Britain has been 
directed at disparagement of national pride of place. He states the 
fundamental case in these terms: 

“The United States, Britain and her Dominions confront a 
common fate. They will, whether they admit it in advance or not, 
survive together or be destroyed together. If the Communist empire 
captures England, the turn of the United States will not be long 
delayed. If England thinks she can go her own way, playing Com- 
munism off against America, she will be soon and most grievously 
undeceived.” 

The first aim of such a Union would be, he writes, “ not merely to 
accept, but to compel, the federation of Europe.” 

Mr. Burnham does not put forward his world federation under 
United States leadership as a certain panacea. Nothing, he says, 
that we can do will guarantee permanent peace. “ Nothing will make 
it certain that atomic weapons will not some day wipe out our civilisa- 
tion and mankind. We can, however, take steps that will either post- 
pone war, or make it less totally destructive, or give the best chance 
for a favourable outcome. If we cannot make certain that atomic 
weapons will not destroy us, we can at least take steps to make it 
less certain that they will.” He goes on to insist that you do not 
eliminate conflicts by denying their existence. You merely make 
it that much harder to discover what actions might check or prevent 
collision. “ You do not stop an approaching war by closing your eyes 
to it.” He points out further that “ power politics is the only kind 
of politics there is,” and that “when someone condemns ‘ power 
politics’ it is a sign that he does not know what poliiics is about, 
or that he is objecting to someone else’s power politics while simul- 
teneously camouflaging his own.” It is Schwarzschild, I think, who 
has put the case still more neatly: “ Power politics are the politics 
of not being overpowered ”—and no nation is willing to be over- 
powered. 

Even there, however, we must not talk in absolutes. We would 
not agree either in 1914 or in 1939 to the domination of Europe by 
Germany, any more than earlier we would by Napoleon. But we have 
deliberately, ever since the American Revolution, accepted the United 
States domination of the New World, though we, too, were and are 
an American Power. But “domination” of, say, Canada by the 
United States has not meant the same thing as the domination of 
Poland, or Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia or Albania by 
Russia. The Monroe Doctrine has not expressed itself, a la Polonaise, 
by the creation in Washington of a committee of hand-picked 
Mexicans or Brazilians who are then sent to their respective countries 
under the protection of an American occupying army to become the 
Mexican or Brazilian Government. 





The relations of Canada with 
her powerful neighbour are hardly those ot Poland or Rumania with 
Russia. 

The service which books like that of Mr. Burnham perform is to 
draw our attention to needed decisions—decisions which, if made 
early, can prevent war, but which made late nay help to bring it on. 
The problem is not disposed of by saying, “ Russia wants peace.” 
Britain wanted peace in 1939, and perhaps in 1914. On both occasions 
she nevertheless went to war, even though she was not directly 
attacked, because, more than peace, she wanted national security, the 
right to live under her own institutions free of external coercion. She 
could have had peace by submission to Hitler, but went to war. not 
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to repel an actual and direct attempt at subjugation, but to prevent 
the building up of a Power which might attempt it. The Russian 
people have been subject from childhood to indoctrination in the 
belief that the very existence of powerful capitalist States endangers 
the Russian fatherland , that capitalism is, by its very nature, aggres- 
sive and war-making—a theory in which they are confirmed by a 
large part of the Leftist intelligentsia in the West. It would be a 

Russians did not today firmly believe that se long as 
capitalism exists anywhere they are in danger. They believe, more- 
over, that it is on the eve of complete breakdown. Why should they 
bolster it up, either through U.N.O. or co-operation in the organisa- 
tion of American capitalist aid? The one way which might convince 
them that they must find a modus vivendi with the West is for the 
West to prove it can combine. 

Experience alike in Britain and America is this: For years the 
public say, “ The growth of the power of X nation may be a danger. 
War would be a greater. We shall not oppose that growth.”. There 
result isolation, neutrality Acts, appeasements. Carried out to the 
bitter end by some form of Gandhi-like “non-violeat non-co- 
operation,” the policy might have worked. It was not carried out in 
either Britain or America. Suddenly, when aggression had acquired 
momentum on the strength of the belief that it would not be opposed, 
the West War resulted. An earlier policy of 
resistance might have been a deterrent. A late one was not. 

Mr. Burnham’s suggestion concerning the indispensability of an 
Anglo-American co-operation for the maintenance of peace has, of 
course, been anticipated by others—Jefferson and Clemenceau among 
them. Lo Wilson and Lloyd George, Clemenceau in 1919 presented 
this case: “If now, in this year 1919, Britain and the United States 
declare plainly they will in the future defend France, Germany, will 
not again attack. If the English-speaking Powers do nor make this 


miracle 


ecided to resist. 


declaration, Germany will attack, there will be a second world war, 
and then you will both have to fight a second war which your decision 
now could avoid. And Britain and the United States are the only 


nations which can give that guurantee. There are no others.” The 


implication of Clemenceau’s argument was that only close Anglo- 
American association in the defence of the West could prevent a 
second world war. It may prove the only means of preventing a 
third 


PORTUGAL REVISITED 


By VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD 


gees often passed through Lisbon during the war, I was 

anxious to revisit Portugal and see how our oldest ally was 
facing the problems of peace. History and geography have joined 
Portugal and Great Britain, and given us both an important place 
out of all proportion to our size in the scheme of world civilisation. 
This being so, it was a great satisfaction for me to see the general 
evidence of progress that I found in all parts of the country. It is, 
of course, easy for a foreigner to jump to superficial conclusions 
during a brief visit that he makes in very pleasant conditions. Too 
many English people went to Italy and applauded the Mussolini 
régime because the trains were punctual and the hotels clean, If 
then, [ give my impressions, I realise that they may be partial and 
that [ may not have taken sufficient account of relevant facts for any 
confident generalisation. In any case, they are perhaps worth giving, 
if only to provoke a closer interest in Portuguese affairs. 

Let me then summarise them as follows. First, the country has 
in recent years progressed beyond recognition. Brazilians whom I 
met during my visit, and who had not been in Portugal for many 
} were staggered by the change that had come over it. True, 
there is still much poverty, there are still many beggars in the streets, 
there is still a low standard of health and a very high cost of living. 
But these failings must be compared not with some absolute standard 
¥ perfection, but with what was the state of affairs ten or fifteen 
years ago. Then there was no Latin couniry more backward ; now 
no Latin country is more resolutely launched on programmes of social 
improvement. With vastly better roads, telephones and new schools, 


the standard of village life has been notably raised. Suburbs of 
attr ¢ houses, each in twenty years to be the property of the 
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householder, surround Lisbon and the towns. The great blocks of 
new hospitals stand conspicuously out from many landscapes. These 
are not inconsiderable achievements in a world where many standards 
have been falling. And what lies behind them? Surely, a steady 
determination to have better education, health and housing, and to 
rid the country of the evil legacy of the past. The problem, for 
instance, with education, is the legacy of illiteracy. The percentage 
of illiterates is still high, at‘about 20 per cent. of the population, but 
the significant fact is that it persists amongst the old, who had no 
chance of learning, and not amongst the new generation, for whom 
village schools are being built from one end of the country to the 
other. ° 

Another evil legacy in the field of education was the generally low 
standard of the clergy. Thanks to the foresight of the Patriarch of 
Lisbon, the youngest priest in modern times to be made a Cardinal 
and one of the religious leaders of Europe, a marked improvement 
is showing itself, both in the vocations and the qualifications of the 
young Portuguese entering the priesthood. Church and State are 
both equally engaged upon an educational crusade. But they are 
working on parallel lines, and not on a single line as in Spain. For 
in Portugal Church and State are separate. This is one of the many 
differences between the two countries. Although Portugal is funda- 
mentally a Catholic country and Dr. Salazar a devout Catholic, there 
is no outward evidence of clericalism. The priests, secular and 
regular, look like Lutheran pastors and seldom even wear their 
cassocks and habits in the streets. Nor is there any sign of that other 
feature of Spanish life, militarism, When I was in Lisbon the people 
were celebrating the 800th anniversary of the country’s liberation 
from the Moors, It was significant of the contrast between the two 
countries that the processions through the Lisbon streets took the 
form of folk-dancing and village fétes, and were as unlike as possible 
to the military marches that seemed always to commemorate Spanish 
anniversaries. 

Perhaps, however, the 
Portuguese and Spanish countrysides. 


most notable contrast was between the 
In Spain, no one lives in the 
country ; in Portugal, everyone lives in it who can. The result is 
that, instead of the wide expanses of uninhabited country through 
which I so often motored in Spain, there is in Portugal a continuous 
chain of small country houses, painted in white or fresh colours, and 
a village life that stretches far beyond the boundaries of the country 
towns. Moreover, it is a country life that values trees and flowers. 
Although great quantities of tiniber were felled during the war, the 
general signs of re-afforestation showed a determination to repair 
the loss. Fortunately, the growth of trees in Portugal is particularly 
quick, and the mixture of self- or artificially-sown Pinex Maritima 
and planted eucalyptus will soon fill the gaps. As for the flowers, 
the roads and houses were eblaze with rambler roses, red lilies, 
brooms and gorse of many colours, and the flowering trees and 
shrubs that in Portgual make their meeting-place in Europe between 
north and south. 

Lastly, there is always the impression that is made upon me whea 
I visit Lisbon by the remarkable man who has guided Portugal for 
over fifteen years. Being a foreigner, I make no comment on the 
internal politics of Portugal, and being English I might find aspects 
of them that would run counter to my English ideas. The two facts, 
however, that stand out beyond dispute are, firstly, the amazing pro- 
gress that the country has made under Dr. Salazar’s régime, and, 
secondly, Dr. Salazar’s In a world of 
rampant publicity it is a relief to find a public man who keeps :o 
himself. Here is an ascetic of public life, who lives very simply in 
accordance with a rule that might almost be monastic,—indeed, a 
hermit, who can with difficulty be induced to come out into the 
world. Never, in my personal experience, has any statesman of this 
generation, except the late President Masaryk, devoted himself to 
with such disinterested singleness of 


impressive personality. 


the service of his country 
purpose. It is said that he has the fault of his qualities, that he 
keeps too much in his own hands and works himself to death in his 
passion for efficiency. If it is so, it is none the less comforting 
to find, in a world where so many public men have shown themselves 
ignorant and irresponsible, a man who meditates so deeply upon 


the past and future of his couniry, and so conscientiously attempts 
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to apply the lessons to the present. I had myself seen the result 
of his reflections, not only in the new schools and roads, but in the 
careful restoration of the historic monuments in which Portugal is 
The minutest details of the past and the future equally 
enthral him. His critics claim that he is overwhelmed by them, and 
that the country needs more liberty and less order. None, however, 
but an obscuraatist partisan can be blind to the work of this philo- 
sopher king, or fail to hope that the that he has 
begun will be carried to its full fruition. 


(R) S.V.P. 


By HELEN KIRKPATRICK 

OURISTS fiying to Paris have been fascinated by an informa- 
tion bureau at ihe Paris air terminal which seemed the answer 
to all their hopes, desires and problems. Actually they glimpse but 
one small facet of a service which is the Aladdin’s lamp to 30,000 
Parisians, and is being extended rapidly to the provinces, to Brussels, 
London, Rome, Prague, Berne, Sofia, and will soon start in North 
and South America. For Parisian subscribers all that is required is 
a dial telephone and a monthly subscription of 125 francs. With 
this they can dial SVP, ask the time of trains, reserve accommodation, 
get a passport or find out the closing prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The idea originated at a dinner-party in 1935, when the 
host discovered that he had forgotten the champagne. A doctor, a 
lawyer and a professor among the guests decided that there should 
be some organisation to supply such a need and others. These three 
hired telephonists and errand boys, and arranged with the Minister 
of Communications for fifteen lines to be installed in a small flat 
in the heart of Paris. At that time any telephone-owner could use 

the service, and the calls were charged to his telephone account. 
Today there are 30,000 clients, of whom 20,000 pay the 125-franc 
fee. They may telephone at any hour between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
for a vast variety of information, for theatre tickets, names of dress- 
makers, for secretaries, hotel reservations, flowers or the latest regula- 
tions governing car insurance, food rations or income tax. Hired cars, 
tickets or errands done by the bureau’s many messengers are paid 
Ten thousand clients subscribe to one or more of 


so rich. 


social progress 


for on the spot. 
SVP’s special services, which cover law, economy, commerce and 
technical matters atomic energy, industrial organisation. 
These subscribers not only can call on the research departments for 
information, but also receive a weekly index of the latest Government 
regulations, prices and other technical information. Three monthly 
publications are available: Judicial Studies, Economic Studies and a 
Survey of Patents. The fee for this more extensive service varices 
between one and two thousand francs, depending on its nature and 
the use made of it. All the fees appear on the subscriber’s telephone 
bill on forms prepared by SVP from the metal discs on which are 
printed the subscriber’s name, telephone number and SVP number. 
The PTT (Paris Telephone and Telegraph Company, Government- 
owned) takes a small percentage in payment for the collection. It 
operates 180 lines into SVP’s headquarters, which has, in addition, 
300 internal Jines. 

In 1938, when SVR had 5,000 clients, Mme. Yvonne Doernes, 
aged twenty-eight, was brought in as adviser. The following year 
Mme. Dornes bought out the original owners and began an ex- 
pansion which was interrupted by the war, but which had already 
vastly extended the original service. Today the business occupies 
one entire building in the Rue de Monceau, and spreads throug! 
apartments ali the way round the triangular block formed by the 
Rues de Lisbonne and Teheran. The quarters are cramped and 
insufficient, and new ones are being sought. Three hundred em- 
ployees work there, znd are augmented by 400 specialists. In addi- 
tion there are offices in Lille, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles 
and Strasbourg, as well as in Rabat and Meknes, Morocco. Branches 
are soon to open in Tunisia end Algeria, as well as in other French 


science, 


provincial towns. 

Young subordinates in their twenties and thirties are employed, 
who have so far been untouched by the air of futility which seems 
to pervade so many French concerns. SVP receives an average of 
7,000 calls a day, and it seems at first surprising that there are only 
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300 full-time employees. But the organisation is highly sy stematised 
A new employee, before being assigned to a special department, he 
two weeks in the training-school, where the directors of each section 
describe its functions. Afterwards part of each day is spent jp 
observing the work of various sections, and a final five days are 
spent in the genera! research centre before a two-wecks’ apprentice. 
ship is begun on the telephones in the section to which the employee 
is assigned. 

The twelve operators on the main switchboard must be expert jn 
their knowledge of which section to refer each call. For example, 
a subscriber asking for informition on embalming will be referred 
to one of four sections—technical if the services of a mortician are 
required ; commercial if embalming products or information about 
them are needed ; juridical if the question concerns laws governing 
burial ; or historical. General questions—‘ What time is it now in 
San Francisco? ” “ Whar is the height of the Arc de Triomphe? ”, 
etc.—are referred to a General Information Bureau equipped with 
reference books and files made up on the basis of nine years’ ex. 
perience. More specialised questions are referred to twenty-six 
other information sections, which cover an extremely wide field and 
are staffed with men and girls trained in tleese subjects. Generally 
they are able to answer the question in a matter of minutes. They 
also have numerous contacts in Ministries, universities and business 
houses which can supply them with highly detailed information at 
very short notice. Those seeking information outside France find a 
complete catalogue in SVP, with lists of individuals or institutions 
concerned with speciai subjects. Apart from the _ information 
branches, the service department is prepared to cope with an in- 
credible number of problems. The dialling of SVP will produce a 
cook, plumber, doctor or the fourteenth guest for a dinner in an 
emergency. Furniture vans, drive-yourself cars and taxis are provided 
through arrangements with private companies. In order to prevent 
unauthorised use of a subscription, each subscriber has a number 
which he gives when telephoning. The switchboard has a key by 
which it can tell whether the number and telephone correspond to 
that belonging to the subscriber. 

Yvonne Dornes recognised in 1940 when the Germans entered 
Paris that her service would prove both valuable to any underground 
movement which might grow up and extremely vulnerable because 
of the political-information branch. For four years she closed down 
all the information services which dealt with anything other than 
routine matters of food, trains, shopping, etc. There were no longer 
any taxis or private cars ; so Mme. Dornes invented the velo-zcxi— 
a rickshaw-like affair drawn by a cyclist. One of her engineers per- 
fected the “ gazogene ”—charcoal-burning boilers which provided 
power for lorries. 

It was natural that an organisation so largely staffed with young 
people should be mixed up with the resistance movement. The only 
rule strictly enforced was that nothing to do with the resistance should 
be put on paper. The bureau’s facilities were freely used for pro- 
ducing false identity papers, passports and food tickets, and for 
turning out underground newspapers; its microfilm service repro- 
duced numerous German and Vichy documents for Allied informa- 
tion, and its messengers warned hundreds of young men of theif 
imminent arrest or deportation. Three of Mme. Dornes’s young 
women assistants were arrested, one imprisoned in Paris and the 
other two deported to German concentration camps. On August 19th, 
1944, when the Paris police revolted and open insurrection developed, 
SVP began functioning fully once more, and it provided the central 
switchboard through which the various resistance groups were put 
into touch with Allied headquarters and General Leclerc’s command 
post at Longjammeau while the Germans were still dug into Paris 
strongholds. On the day of Paris’s liberation, August 25th, SVP 
had 15,000 subscribers. In the three years this has more than 
doubled, if the tourists who subscribe during their stay in Paris 
are included. 

Mme. Dornes is working with the Ministry of Health and the 
Public Assistance to provide a twenty-four hour emergency servic? 
through which doctors, nurses, ambulances and hospital facilities can 
be obtained with great speed. She hopes to set up an illuminated 
board, similar to the one used for the theatre service, showing how 
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many beds are available in which hospitals at any given time. Among 
new services will be a documentation branch for the foreign Press. 
Researchers speaking the various languages represented will provide 
facts and statistics for the several hundred permanent correspondents 
resident in Paris and for the many hundreds who come on short 
yisits. The French provincial branches are not yet connected by 
the same automatic telephone as operates in Paris. In Lille, Mar- 
seilles and other provincial cities subscribers telephone SVP’s number 
and their subscription is paid by post. With the installation of dial 
*phones, these cities will eventually have the same service as Paris. 
Foreign branches operate according to the telephone systems in the 
yarious countries, but all are linked with the parent company in 
Paris. Until diplomatic relations are re-established between Franc2 
and Spain, the Barcelona branch operates on its own, but will, as 
soon as the London branch is open, be linked with Paris via London. 
Several American companies are interested in setting the service up 
in the United States, and Mme. Dornes will negotiate with them 
when she goes to the United States in September. From there she 
will go to South America to make arrangements for SVP’s institution 
on that continent. 


LABOUR IN COUNCIL 
By H. G. DANIELS 

FTER a lapse of years the annual World Conference of Labour 
A has again been held in the Assembly Hall of what used to be 
the League of Nations. No one attending its deliberations and 
familiar with its activities in pre-war days can have failed to notice 
the confidence and conviction shown by the International Labour 
Office on its return to the familiar setting on the shores of the Lake 
of Geneva. The only organisation of the League which did not 
founder in the great shipwreck of principles and institutions, it has 
come through the war years intact, and has even gained in strength 
and vigour. It has returned with its original programme unchanged 
—to improve labour conditions throughout the world and to lend 
its influence and guidance to countries seeking to put into practice 
the theories of social betterment that are the outcome oi its standards 
and conventions. It seemed proudly conscious of the fact that its 
methods have stood the test of time, and that the progress made in 

social justice since its creation has amply proved its value. 

This world parliament of labour retains its old method of tripartite 
representation. The three partners—employers, Governments and 
workers—sit together and thrash out their joint problems. New- 
comers to the conference are invariably impressed by the friendly 
democratic atmosphere that prevails in the search for a common solu- 
tibn—an atmosphere, however, that does not prevent delegates from 
tenaciously defending their owa interests where they deem it neces- 
sary. They constantly join forces to find new formulas for the im- 
provement of conditions of work and social security for the under- 
paid classes, and the most striking feature of it all is the absence of 
selfishness or self-seeking. 

Most of the delegates have access to information that does not 
ordinarily find its way into the public Press. Most of them also, 
whether as trade union leaders, members of employers’ federations 
or Ministries of Labour, spend their whole iives in close touch with 
industrial problems. The annual public discussion of the Director- 
General’s report affords an opportunity for pooling experiences. It 
has also become the custoin for delegates to stray away from the 
subject-matter of the report and give, fron their respective angles 
of vision, a bird’s-ey2 view of conditions prevailing in the countzies 
they represent. It leads to a spate of oratory, but the result is a 
composite picture of the industrial and social situation of the whole 
world. It is accompanied by committee work in furtherance of the 
particular projects that are occupying the I.L.O. at the time. This 
year the main subjects were employment services, labour inspection, 
labour in colonial (now dubbed non-metropolitan) countries, the right 
of association and the ratification and application of the various inter- 
national conventions. The work of the Conference is followed by 
slow progression towards the achievement of each purpose. It is 
slow because the tripartite machinery is of necessity cumbrous, but 
it is steady and has proved to be !asting. 
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The demise of the League, as the parent body, left the 1.L.O. “ in 
the air,” but a timely agreement was reached with the United Nations 
by which it became a specialised agency, responsible for considering 
any question within the field of labour conditions. It may have lost 
something of its independence at a moment when its needs and its 
budget are greater than-ever. But its structure and methods remain 
unchanged, and it now enjoys the right of representation at every 
international gathering promoted by the organs of the United Nations 
where labour interests are even remotely concerned. This is of great + 
practical benefit. Its representatives are attending in a consultative ' 
capacity the conferences of the International Trade Organisation, the 
Economic Commission for Europe and the International Refugee 
Organisation, and it has made valuable contributions in the way of 
criticism and advice. 

The I.L.O. has become highly skilled in handling the delicate 
divergences that are always arising between capital and labour. One 
of its tasks is to establish common standards of life and working 
conditions all over the world, and it alone knows where lie the great 
differences still to be bridged. It is no safe field for the uninitiated. 
Broadly, it adopts the principle that the basic problems of an industry 
are the same wherever that industry is carried on. It is constantly 
extending the scope of its enquiries, always with the object of im- 
proving conditions in the various countries. Lately it has varied its 
method by transferring its researches to the more important industries 
through the setting up of industrial committees—still tripartite in 
composition—to-discuss On an international basis conditions prevail- 
ing in the coal, textile, iron and steel, road and inland water transport 
and similar basic industries. The value of this method has already 
been justified by results. A further new departure is the decision to 
hold regional labour: conferences in various parts of the world, be- 
ginning with the Near and Middle East and the Far East. Grzat 
interest is being taken by the Asian nations (the term Asiatic has 
been dropped in deference to India) in the forthcoming gatherings 
at Cairo and New Delhi. 

Conditions in almost every country being thus placed under a 
focusing lens, one gains at the conference a clear impression of the 
great transformation that is taking place in the living, working and 
social conditions of the producing classes throughout the world. It 
is as though one witnessed at close quarters the drama of a profound 
crisis, affecting the whole economic structure of society. Aspirations 
are everywhere hedged about by fears ; the shadow of irflation haunts 
the relationship between wages and prices in nearly every country ; 
full employment is found to contain implications not yet fully ex- 
plored ; a world economic crisis may follow the disappearance of the 
sellers’ market, already on the wane; a new unrest is being ex- 
perienced among the workers throughout the world; a new war 
psychosis is troubling the minds of whole peoples. It is the business 
of the I.L.O. secretariat to observe these symptoms, to keep a finger 
on the pulse of labour, and to forestall if possible such local ailments 
by timely investigation and wise counsel. Ill-health in the labour 
world is highly contagious, and economic ctfficulties may be speedily 
transformed into violent industrial and political conflicts. Sometimes 
the economic fog is so thick that you cannot tell the cart from the 
horse, and there is constant need to raise the standard of thinking 

It is natural that ideologies should never be far removed from 
labour deliberations. A total planned economy is incompatible with 
full industrial and social freedom; Soviet Russia is still outside the 
pale. But partial nationalisation is going on all round us, not without 
some curious effects on the tripartite system. In only one case 
were all three delegates of a country officially designated as Govern- 
ment officials. In the Industrial Committees the change of status 
resulting from the nationalisation of certain industries was moré 
glaring. The United Kingdom delegation to the Coal Committee 
gave a double representation to the Government, since the Govern- 
ment is now also the employer. Labour support for nationalisation 
at the conference seems full of doubt, perhaps in part because ol 
the reflection that, if the ownership of capital in an industry must 
be vested in the State, it may follow that labour will also come 
under complete State control. 

Employers were found claiming that free enterprise was as vital 
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10 national economy as freedom of association, and advocating that 
the I.L.O. should study and define the limits of nationalisation. 
One dominant feature of the discussion of the closely related subjects 
of nationalisation and freedom of was the 
responsibility on both sides. Freedom of association as a means 
of achieving social progress was seen to be highly dependent on 
the use that is made of it. “If freedom of association is used 10 
undermine the democratic will of the majority,” said one Government 
delegate, “ it ceases to be a freedom and becomes another tyranny.” 
“Not until union officials and delegates have the certainty of being 
able to carry out their underiakings can there be any guarantee of 
effective bargaining leading to industrial peace,” added an employer’s 
representative. The workers’ contributions to the discussion were 
more restrained, and showed that they had a very clear conception 
of their incumbent obligations in the matter. 

It is from this machinery that international conventions finally 
emerge and are presented to Governments for ratification. What 
then? Some are ratifitd and some are not. In some cases the 
conventions still lag behind the standards of the more advanced 
countries. In others they are never applied. The I.L.O. now seeks 
power to enquire why countries have not ratified conventions, and 
the measures that can be taken to give them effect. It also seeks 
information On the action which results from the adoption and applica- 
tion of conventions. The need for such information is apparent, for 
without it all efforts to improve and standardise industrial and 
social conditions would be doomed to defeat. In the last resort, 
however, decision rests with public opinion within each country, 
and that, in the long run, means the workers themselves. 
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House of Commons and worried by ques- 
which admitted of no satisfactory reply, 


himself, under fire tn the 
tions on “ sweated labour ” 
fell back on what may be presumed to be his real opinion: “I think 
the main thing is :o get these prisoners back to their own country.” 

Then why are they net allowed to go? The prisoners’ case for 
repatriation is unanswerable ; at least it never gets a convincing 
answer. It is easy, however, to see that it lies in our own labour 
shortage ; in the urgent need of maximum food-production and of 
industrial exports to pay for our food imports. Is it wholly irre- 
levant, however, that the needs of our German zone are exactly the 
same—except that they are even more urgent, the actual survival 
of millions of peopie being apparently at stake? The acute shortage 
of men between twenty-one and forty-two is stressed in the report 
of the British Element of the Control Commission, and little im- 
provement is expected, it seems, for another ten years. The Control 
Commission, we are assured, would have liked to see the monthly 
quota of repatriation raised to 30,000. 

On moral grounds the case is equally strong. Each month that 
prolongs the unnatural separations (already five to seven years in 
some cases) adds to the punishment we inflict on many a strugglinz 
wife and on her uncontrolled children. If family life is the basis of 
civilised society, our policy is designed to shatter it. Priority in the 
monthly quota for repatriation is based “on political and economic 
factors and length of captivity alone, with provision for special com- 
passionate cases ” (House of Commons, February 18th). Five hundred 
such cases The fact is, however, that practically all 
the men with families are the equivalent of 
The Geneva Convention, in effect, requires repatriation of P.o.W.s 
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as soon as possible aft-r the close of hostilities, with no excepnons 
for Jabour as reparations or any other plea. Verbally, it js the 
“conclusion of peace” and not the close of hostilities which jg 
mentioned. But the effort to square prolonged retention of prisoners 
with the letter of the Geneva Convention because no peace treaty 
has been signed is in contradiction to its spirit and intention (as js 
made clear by the context). Such Conventions are framed solely for 
the protection of human welfare by the definition and sat eguarding 
of fundamental rights. ‘The letter of the Convention is being used 
now to defeat its own purpose. 

The theory that we and our Allies are siill “technically at war 
with Germany ” (Mr. McNeil, March 24th) lends unreality also tg 
the discussion of other depeadeni P.o.W. questions. It justifies the 
startling contrast between the rates of pay to our German workers 
and to all others. “I now have both Poles and Germans in my 
employ,” remarked a South Country farmer. “I pay 2s. an hour tw 
the Poles and 1}d. to the Germans ; and the Germans do twice as 
much work as the Poles.” Mz. Bellenger is satisfied that the pay 
of the prisoners (an average now for skilled work of 9s. in money 
and 6s. in credit) “ is determined by their status ” (June 24th), and is 
“appropriate to their status” (March 25th). Thus one arbitrary 
act is taken to justify another. Allied refusal of a “ technical ” peace 
justifies the “status ’ theory, and with it the refusal of the right 
to “ free” work, the right to marry,* the right to live with one’s wife, 
to look after one’s children, and other well-recognised human rights. 
Further, it is held to justify the pocketing by the nation of £36,0c0,000 
the balance for this year of the normal labourer’s wages which the 
farmer is bound to pay to the Treasury) ; and again of the practice, 
worthy of Shylock, df reducing the exchange rate of 40 German marks 
to the pound to a special one of 1§ marks for the prisoner returning 
Such facts do at least explain Mr. 


at last to his starving family. t 
“consist of sweating the 


R. R. Stokes’s outburst that our arrangements 
people in this country and swindling them over there.” In 
the “ status ” theory as now applied has no basis in law or precedent— 
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save the ancient one of va? victis. 


While the urgent desire of men to be reunited with their dependent 


or to work for their own country, should af all costs be respected, 
there is no reason why the sacrifice of our own immediate labour 
interests should be very serious. “There are large numbers of un- 
attached young men who are no; very anxious to return to 2 county 
where there is neither bread nor hope, and where in some case 


they have not even an address te go to. With a little more induce- 
ment many of them would be 
The option of staying on as a “free” worker for six months at 
time is already granted to men whom a farmer may wish to retin 
But there are nearly 50,900 prisoners emploved in industry. However 
important their services, the employer may not, so far, apply for 
their retention. It has been proposed by various Labour Members 
and others that prisoners should be allowed to volunteer for “ the 
large number of occupations in which they had experience and im 
which there is a grave shortage of British labour ” (Mr. Sketfington- 
Lodge, May 2oth). A local enquiry suggested that up to 30,00 
prisoners might at that time have been ready to stay (Hansard, 
March 13th). It has also been proposed that repatriated German 
prisoners should be given the same opportunity as Italian ex 
prisoners to return to this country for “free” labour. Ih is pre 
sumably only a question of time for this to be granted. Meanwhile, 
much valuable labour is being lost to our country, for it is generally 
recognised that the Germans are among the most reliable and in- 
dustrious of workers. 

In view of the critical world situation which is likely to close in 
more and more upon ourselves, what is it that holds back the Govern- 
ment from highly advantageous decisions? Mr. Bellenger has told 
us that restrictions can be relaxed “only gradually till we see what 
is the effect on the British public.” When far-reaching issues 
question there are, however, many Labour supporters who fee! that 
the Government should seek to lead rather than to be led. Our situ 
tion calls out for a policy of realism in accord with the dire needs 
of the present and unconfused by the sentiments appropriate to wal. 
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BACK TO CHRIST CHURCH 


By DEREK WALKER-SMITH, M.P. 


HEN I received an invitation to attend the Christ Church 

Gaudy I regarded it as a pleasant imperative ; for I had not 
been in Oxford for nearly ten years. Subconsciously, I think, I had 
avoided going to Oxford in those post-war years. It had changed, 
they said, in outlook and way of life ; and so pleasant were my own 
memories of Oxford life in the twilight of the ’twenties that I 
hesitated to sacrifice memory for what might be less pleasing reality. 
Of course, such a feeling is absurd. In a college with 400 years of 
history changes are but ripples on the smooth surface, quickly merg- 
ing in the broad expanse of a gracious heritage. Undergraduates talk 
of university generations ; but undergraduates, and—if this is not lése 
majesté—even dons, are but passing phantoms. The university itself 
is a triumph of continuity in changing times. One quick, grateful 
glance at a mercifully unbombed city was enough to convince me 
of that. I noticed in conversation with all, porters and scouts as 
well as dons and deans, a becoming and spontaneous appreciation 
of the immunity of our halls and quadrangles, our libraries and 
chapels, from the physical ravages of war. 

Changes, of course, I noticed, but they were surface changes. Taxis 
jostled each other vigorous and unorganised at the station where stood 
six horse-cabs when I first arrived to sit for a scholarship in 
1927. There were some new porters at the gates ; but others knew 
me. Later on at dinner Lord Greene said that the first visit to the 
House without finding at duty a single porter from one’s under- 
graduate days marked a crossing of the threshold of old age. For 
me that lies in the future, for I am in the middle of the three age- 
groups to which the House extends its hospitality. Last year,.in its 
first post-war Gaudy, it entertained fittingly the senior vintage. Next 
year the younger vintage will have its turn. 

So it was an old friend from my undergraduate days who accom- 
panied me across Tom Quad. “Of course, the House itself doesn’t 
change,” he volunteered in answer to my unspoken query, “ but life 
is very quiet compared with your time.” My spirits rose. Who, 
twenty years after—and still less, I imagine, forty years after—can 
resist the subtly flattering suggestion that we were dogs in our day? 
Not I, at any rate. My reverential steps took on a positively jaunty 
air as We entered Peckwater. Here changes confronted me. I walked 
for the first time on the grass of Peckwater, hard surfaced in my day. 
This I put on the credit side. But after ten years the surface of the 
library seems to have peeled far more than I remember to have been 
the case. The yellowish Burford stone still stoutly resists the dis- 
integrating elements. But the darker Headington stone is fighting 
a rearguard action, and stands in need of masonic reinforcements. 
whose arrival I hope, Bevan consenting, will not be too long delayed. 

On my old staircasz, immediately opposite the library, I experienced 
the mild shock of seeing two names where my name was once painted 
over the oak. But almost at ence, as my eye travelled up the list 
of names, I noticed with approval the name of Gladstone, a visual 
reminder of continuity in changing times. It is, of course, a fine and 
worthy thing to make two urdergraduates grow where one grew 
before. But they must have their complications, these shared domains, 
especially in a college famed for diversity of taste and interest. It 
means so much, the room of one’s own, in that first joyous flowering 
of adult life. I felt grateful that it had been my lot to have one, 
and hope that sometime, somehow, it niay be che lot of Christ Church 
men again. ‘ 

And so to Hall for the Gaudy Dinner. Outside in the sunlight 
was a gorgeous diversity of academic robes and a welcome assemblage 
of familiar faces. Five of my Parliamentary colleagues were there, 
with the unusual addition of gowns. But there were others whom I 
had not seen since before the war, others with whom I had played 
football, attended lectures, dined and, above all, talked—for talking, 
not quite for instruction, not quite for victory, not quite for fun, but 
for a mixture of all, is perhaps the principal and abiding activity 
of university life. There were the history dons at whose feet I had 
studied, Keith Feiling, J. C. Masterman, Ernest Jacob, J. N. L. 
Myers, now all professors or heads of colleges. There was the Senior 
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Censor, Michael Foster. First, he taught me at school; then he 
was Christ Church don while I was undergraduate ; then we reversed 
réles for a time, and he was a brilliant officer student in the syndicate 
whose studies I directed at the Staff College. Now he is restored 
to his rightful eminence and dines at the High Table, while I more 
humbly but with equal contentment will take my appropriate place 
in the body of the Hall. There, too, is “ Prof”—Lord Cherwell] to 
the outside world, but “ Prof” to generations of Christ Church men 
as well as to his colleagues in the War Cabinet. “You know the 
Bishop of Derby, of course,” he says to me. I regret that I have not 
that honour. But after twenty years I should know that it is risky 
to try to correct Lord Cherwell on questions of fact ; for the Bishop 
of Derby turns out to be none other than Canon A. K. Rawlinson— 
as “Rawlers” a familiar and well-loved figure of earlier Christ 
Church days. 

“Every time I enter this Hall,” says the Dean, “ it takes my breath 
away.” If he says that, what of me who am entering for the first 
time for ten years? There it is in its familiar and compelling 
splendour. At the High Table the Dean presides over a distinguished 
company ; for Christ Church entertains those wh» have earlier in the 
day received their honorary degrees—Lord Wavell, Lord Oaksey 
(“ Lawrence of Nuremberg”), the Lord Chief Justice, Sir William 
Slim, Sir Keith Park and Lord Greene, the Master of the Rolls. They 
look magnificent, indeed, in their academic robes. But from where 
I sit the strip-lighting over the pictures, new since my day, throws 
the poriraits of Cardinal and bygone Deans into vivid relief, leaving 
the living diners by contrast in the shadows, a reminder that in an 
ancient college the transitory greatness of the present is as nothing 
to the accumulated history of the past. 

After dinner—and we are grateful to the Steward and his staff for 
putting back for one night the clock of austerity—we settle down 
to listen to the Dean and other speakers. For his appointment seven 
years ago Dr. Lowe needs no other recommendation beyond great 
learning, great gifts, genuine pizty and a warm and sympathetic per- 
sonality. But to me, at any rate, it is a very happy thing that the 
ancient foundation of Christ Church should -hoose as its head one of 
its own Rhodes Scholars from the Dominion of Canada. The 
Dean speaks twice with great effect, once in proposing the health of 
the guests and again to give a survey of the year at Christ Church. 
Between his speeches come those of Lord Wavell, Lord Oaksey and 
Lord Greene. All speak well, but I like best the speech of Lord 
Greene, as an old House man, evocative, nostalgic, reminiscent. After 
dinner I walk round Tom Quad, where I have walked so often before 
in companionship and in solitude, in conversation and in reflection. 
Then with my companions—Michael Maclagan, now Fellow of 
Trinity, and A. J. Ayer, a year my junior at Christ Church but now 
a Professor of Philosophy at London University—I turn into the 
Senior Common Room. Here there is a brisk mingling of the men 
of yesterday, today and tomorrow. I meet and talk with new men as 
well as old friends, with Mr. Fisher, son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, just starting his career at the Bar, and with Mr. Trevor-Roper, 
already distinguished as the author of the Last Days of Hitler. 

It was late when I retired to Canterbury Quad for the night, 
but early when I awoke next day in sunshine. Nature had made it 
a day to be spent in Oxford ; but the politics and pressures of every- 
day life forced me reluctantly towards London. I took with me, 
however, a fine addition to my album of memories, and a gratitude 
reinforced not only to those who administer the House today, but 
to those noble shades who look benignly down from the Elysian fields 
upon the enduring fabric of their handiwork. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


| N ihe House of Commons the other day, Mr. Mayhew, in reply to 
a Parliamentary question, announced that the regulations for 
Branch B of the Foreign Service had now been approved by :zhe 
Whitley Council of the Foreign Office and would shortly be promul- 
gated in the London Gazette. He explained that this Branch B would 
consist of persons appointed for executive and clerical duties, and that 
it would be composed of some 1,500 officers, divided into six grades 
and rising from £125 a year to £1,600. These regulations have now 
been published and are of considerable interest: they represent an 
important stage in the long process of modernising our Foreign 
Service, a process which was initiated almost forty years ago by the 
late Sir Eyre Crowe and Lord Hardinge, which acquired impetus 
owing to the reforming zeal of Sir Victor Wellesley and Mr. Anthony 
Eden, and which will before long become an accomplished revolu- 
tionary fact. Those who criticise our Foreign Service on the ground 
that it is a survival from a feudal past, and who complain that our 
representatives abroad do not reflect, either in their manner or their 
convictions, the popular trends of the twentieth century, seem un- 
aware that they are speaking of something which assuredly did exist 
in 1907 but which does not exist in 1947. The old income qualifica- 
tions have for many years been abolished ; the nineteenth-century 
system of nominations did not survive the first World War ; the three 
Services are to be fused into one ; and there exists today no social 
or financial disqualification such as would prevent the son or 
daughter of any taxi-driver from entering the reformed Foreign 
Service and from ending his or her life as an Ambassador with a 
broad ribbon across his or her chest. Yet the legend persists, and 
itS persistence deters many admirable candidates from presenting 
themselves for fear of a rebuff. I am not saying that it is an easy 
thing for any boy or girl to romp into the Foreign Service ; the 
competition is intense and the examination stiff ; all I am saying is 
that the modern candidate need possess no qualifications other than 
his or her personal ability and character. 
+ * * * 

This new Branch B is intended to provide the Foreign Service 
with a trained and corporate body of clerical assistants, analogous to, 
but not identical with, what used to be known as the Second Division. 
Candidates for this Branch can present themselves for examination 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen and a-half. They will be 
called upon to perform the non-political functions of our Embassies 
and Legations abroad and, in some cases, the minor duties at Consular 
posts. The examination will not, of course, be comparable to that 
required for entrants into the Senior Branch, namely, Branch A. But 
a young boy or girl who wis.es to enter in early youth a profession 
which will provide many opportunities, a great variety of functions, 
and the chance of residing in several foreign countries, will find in 
this new Branch an opportunity which will be both interesting and 
secure. The Foreign Service itself will also acquire from this innova- 
tion a Joyal body of trained clerical assistants ; it will be a great 
improvement on the former haphazard methods. In the old days 
such were recruited upon an empirical, insecure and 
volunteer basis. They had little prospect of advancement and liitle 
sense of corporate loyalties. The whole thing has now been tidied 
up, to the great benefit both of those who serve and of those who 
need their services. No longer will such assistants have to be 
wheedled into serving abroad ; they enter this new Branch on the 
understanding that they must be prepared, if instructed, to proceed 


assistanis 


to any part of the world 
* * * * 

The creation of this new Branch of clericaj assistants, pessessing a 
corporate status and exercising defined functions and responsibilities, 
is in truth an immense improvement upon old happy-go-lucky ways 
When I first entered the Diplomatic Service in 1909 we were allowed 
practically no clerical assistance at all. The Second Division clerks 
in the Foreign Office did, it is true, exist to open envelopes, to 
ind to enter telegrams and despatches in 
con- 


ovide previous papers, 


prov 
Yet even in the Foreign Office all papers of 


' 
the registers. 


fidential nature were enclosed in special green jackets and had to be 
registered in the department itself. There did exist, even in 1900, 
a small pool of typists, some of whom were rumoured to understand 
the mysteries of shorthand. Yet most of my time, when ] 
entered the Foreign Office, was occupied by such subsidiary 
duties as indexing, typing, deciphering telegrams and despatch- 


ing to irritable and exacting Cabinet Ministers the pouches 
in which the Foreign Office papers were contained. I am 
not saying that this system did not possess certain moral 


advantages. After all, we had all received a highly expensive educa- 
tion ; we had passed a competitive examination which was about as 
stiff as the Civil Service Commissioners could devise ; and we had 
spent years abroad mastering at least three foreign languages. It 
might have been that, thus equipped and endowed, we should have 
imagined ourselves to be men of high attainment and capable of 
directing the affairs of state. To be relegated from the outset to 
menial tasks may well have moderated conceit and increased sub- 
servience. And, above all, we did learn to type—an aptitude which 
in after years has proved of incalculable benefit. The point is, how- 
ever, that we did not type very well. 
* 7 * * 

In missions abroad no clerical assistance of any nature was in 
those distant years provided. A third Secretary at an Embassy had 
to spend his whole time deciphering telegrams. keeping registers 
and typing the endless despatches which his chief or the Sezvice 
Attachés produced. This left him little time either to acquire the 
language of the country in which he was stationed or to absorb the 
political or diplomatic knowledge needed for his future career. | 
have, I suppose, been overworked all my life (and much enjoyed it), 
but I have seldom been +o overworked as I wis when Third Secre:ary 
at Constantinople during the first Balkan war. Errors were, I 1egret 
to say, all too apt to occur. On one occasion, in a fit of careless 
rapture, I awarded the C.M.G., not as instructed to the Consu! a: 
Basra, but by inadvertence to the Vice-Consul at Hodeidah. Ona 
another occasion, during the rush of “ bag-day,” we allowed an 
amiable Member of Parliament who was on a visit to Turkey « 
help us in typing some of the covering despatches transmitting trade- 
reports. It was at a time when Lord Crewe, owing to the illiess 
of Sir Edward Grey, was in temporary charge of the Foreign Office 
Before taking up for the Ambassador’s signature the ccvering 
despatches which this useful M.P. had typed for us, I took the 
precaution of scrutinising them with care ; we had already received 
from the Foreign Office complaints regarding the neatness and qual:t 
of our typing. These “ coverers,” as I glanced at them, seemed to me 
to be masterpieces of the typ.st’s art. Burt three weeks later 
were sent back to us by the Foreign Office with an angry note 
that such slap-dash typing could not be allowed io remain in the 
archives. I examined them anew. I then discovered thar all four 
of them began with the gay burt unfortunate words “ My Dorl.” No, 


“ 


it cannot be said that as clerical assistants we in those davs were 
so very clerical. 
* 7 * * 
Gradually as the years passed it was realised that professional ty} 
Even in the missions abroad exper 
But they were picked up ad 


were preferable to amateurs. 
clerical assistants came to be engaged. 
regular branch or department, the 
| 


hoc, they were not part of any 


they possessed 


were often angry and sometimes unreliable, anc 


security of tenure or prospect of success. This unhealthy sysicm 


now to be replaced by Branch B. It represents a major improve- 
ment. But it represents more than that. It should convince pecp! 
that our new Foreiga Service is determined to become stream-lined ; 


2 


that the young men and women who will now enter the Senior B 
will not have to devoie their time and energies to functions which ¢ 
more deftly be performed by experts ; and that our Foreign Servic: 
is not merely to be opened to all available talent of whatever o: 
but that it will be equipped and staifed with sible realisation 


of the proper distribution of functions. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
«Boys in Brown.” By Reginald Beckwith. (Duchess.) 
Myself.”” By Florida Scott-Maxwell. (Mercury. 

Boys in Brown is a serious play with a social purpose. Its seven 
genes open up for us the different aspects ot life in a Borstal 
reformatory, and its theme is the moral infection of the boys who 
wish to make good by those who are, or think themselves, pathological 
criminals. Jackie Knowles, a likely lad who has once committed 
theft to help his old mother, is one of a batch of four new arrivals 
at Borstal. Before he has been there many weeks he finds himself 
vulnerable to the best and worst influences Borstal can offer—per- 
sonified on the one hand by Plato Cartwright, an idealistic, clean- 
living “blue” (or prefect) and on the other by a plump and evil 
inmate of the establishment, Alfie Rawlings. Alfie is capable of 
diabolical machinations. He specialises in destroying the hopes and 
ideals of boys like Jackie Knowles, and under his auspices evil tem- 
porarily wins. Jackie is involved in a near-murder (he hits an old 
visitor on the head with a volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
in order to steal his clothes for a gang planning organised escape). 
In the end virtue triumphs, though in a very limited degree: Jackie 
decides to make one more effort at reform, while the rest of the 
escape gang declare that they intend to remain criminals. 

Clearly this is not a play for those demanding an evening of fresh 
or unalloyed entertainment ; but neither, alas! can it be firmly recom- 
mended to those hoping to be interested, harrowed or moved. The 
author’s aim is the laudable one of galvanising the public into activity 
about reforming the reformatories. He shows the wisdom and 
humanity of the officials powerless before the inadequacy of the 
means at their disposal (chiefly lack of staff). But Mr. Beckwith runs 
the risk of all propagandists—what he writes must be superlatively 
persuasive and gripping. This play is neither. Though well- 
constructed, it is mediocre, synthetic and frequently downright dull. 
It is not enough to herd a set of hoarse-voiced, scowling, Cockney 
youths on to the stage and leave them to plot and brawl. One feels 
no doubt that Mr. Beckwith has got his facts correct, from the 
Governor’s lack of subordinates to the undercurrent of homosexuality 
which is from time to time implied. Bur all the same there is some- 
thing second-hand about Boys in Brown. It is as though the author 
had imagined rather than experienced the life he is displaying—and 
in a moral documentary such as this imagination is badly out of 
place. This lack of conviction extends also to the acting ; for in 
spite of individually good performances such as those of Mr. 
John Carol or Mr. Anthony Oliver, the general standard is uncon- 
Perhaps it is because the actors are themselves uaconvinced ? 

* * * * 


**I Said to 











vincing 


I Said to Myself is a thoroughly poor play with an interesting idea 
behind it. The playwright intends to illustrate the psychological 
conflicts which take place within each single personality. The 
central character, an English wife, is played by three actors (or rather 
by two actresses and one actor) ; her husband’s personality, apparently 
less complex, is allotted two representatives, and the part of the siren 
is also doubled. Now given expert stage-craft and great subtlety, 
a substantial and even fascinating play could ve produced from these 
premises. I Satd to Myself gives merely an impression of muddle. 
The double and triple characiers move about the small stage in 
i flock ; their differences are crudely emphasised by clothes and 
make-up and the players struggle rather hopelessly with Miss Scott- 
Maxwell’s script. ‘The only simple and integrated character, Mr. 
Donald Houston, made his own contribution to the general confusion 
by speaking so fast as to be unintelligible. Lewis LADBROKE. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Egg and I.” (New Gallery.\——‘* The Romance of Rosy 
Ridge.”” (Empire.) 
The Egg and I has been taken from a novel by Betty Macdonald, a 
novel so convulsively funny to its readers that I have, for some 
presumably obfusc Freudian reason, put off time and again reading 
it for myself. Therefore I do not know whether the film has faith- 
fully translated the vicissitudes of chicken-farming as experienced 
by two newcomers to the game, although I feel somehow it hasn’t, 
or at least in translating them that it has underlined too heavily their 
farcical side. It is one thing to read of the poltergeist in the stove, 
the fall from the roof into the water-butt and the fugitive pig, but 
quite another to see them. So many humorous mishaps in such a 


XUM 


short space of time bring this comedy to the edge of slapstick, and 
I would not have been unduly startled to see a custard-pie come 
whistling through the air. 

Now I have an unbounded admiration for Miss Claudette Colbert. 
She has looks and a voice. She has gaiety and tenderness. She can 
act. Perhaps it is true to say she is not essentially romantic, for 
there is a quality of sound common sense about her ; but, neverthe- 
less, I was immeasurably wounded to see her scrubbing floors, 
wallowing in the mire with a pig and getting up at 4 a.m. to saw 
down the branch on which she was sitting. Le others grope ner- 
vously for Wyandottes’ eggs and concoct inedible puddings. Let 
others wear dirty jeans and have streaming colds. I want my Miss 
Colbert on a moonlit boat-deck with little perfumed breezes lifting 
her chiffon scarf; if not all of the time, then some of the time. 
Not that she doesn’t knock herself about with zest. She is often 
extremely fuany, and in the sequence at the local dance-hall, where 
she has to dance with all the neighbouring farmers regardless of their 
size and shape, she is exquisitely so. But I resent such a wastage 
of talent. Mr. Fred MacMurray breezes through the film with a 
polly-anna-ish enthusiasm fit to break any normal woman’s heart. 
His confidence in everything coming right in the end assumes aimost 
religious proportions, and his assumption that his city wife will be 
as pleased as he with life on a derelict unplumbed unelectrified farm 
proves his unquestionable manliness. Miss Marjorie Main ably 
contributes to the general haywiriness of the picture, and there is a 
nice dog, also a little mad. 

* * * * 

Mr. Van Johnson has one of those snub-nosed, freckled, tow- 
crested faces that seem to confirm the traditional though erroneous 
conviction that all Americans are dear little boys. His bonhomie 
is simply terrific. His goodness shines round him like a halo. He 
sings in a fine strong voice. He fights like a lion. He is virile 
and happy, noble and pure; everything a man should be. I do 
not like him one little bit. Still, I have no doubt that many people 
do, and in The Romance of Rosy Ridge he is at his boyish best. 
This is a pleasing unpretentious film telling of the post civil-war 
rivalries between farmers in Missouri, and of their bitterness and 
barn-burnings, and of the struggle, led by Van the Valiant-Hearted, 
to bring peace to the warring factions. The charm of this film, and 
it had for me a sleepy charm, lies chiefly in the mighty purty way 
people spoke in the nineteenth-century south ; they said the purtiest 
things in a sort of archaic slang, and this surprises and enchants the 
ear without presuming too much upon its powers of credulity. The 
eye is more severely tested at times. I do not know whether it was 
usual in those days to cut the corn before it had any ears, or to 
heave it by hand into the wagons. Neither do I know if it is possible 
to milk a cow without leaning one’s head against its side, by remote 
control as it were. I do not even know g¢ it is possible to iand 
what looks like a six-pound salmon on a rod two feet long garnished 
with knotted string. But the eye, be it ever so ignorant of country 
ways, doubts. 

Miss Janet Leigh as the heroine moves gently about in a sun- 
bonnet, rather subdued by Mr. Johnson’s ebullience ; and Miss 
Selena Royle plays with good sense and feeling that stereotype 
woman the hard-working, tight-lipped, hair-right-off-the-face, haggard 
but heart-warm farmer’s wife. There is some cheerful mountain 
music played on a fiddle held against the breastbone and accompanied, 
oddly enough, by blasts into the top of what appears to be a stone 
hot-water bottle ; and there is a first-rate fight. I cannot say this 
is a really good film, but it is not a bad one either. It is, well, a 
film. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 
I CANNOT understand why Berlioz’s Les Troyens has never made 
itself a place in the operatic repertory. Early in June Sir Thomas 
Beecham did the first part, La Prise de Tre, with a good, mainly 
French, cast and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, for the Third 
Programme ; and on July 2nd, with very largely the same performers, 
the second part, Les Troyens a Carthage. All that the average 
concert-goer ever hears of this music is the Royal Hunt and Storm, 
and occasionally the Trojan March. Even if La Prise de Troie is 
comparatively conventional for considerable stretches, it is incredible 
that a public once acquainted with Topas’s song, the concerted 
numbers and the love duet from Act 2 of Les Troyens a Carthage, 
Hylas’s song and the small Shakespearean scene between the two 
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soldiers in Act 3, and above all Dido’s magnificent farewell in Act 4, 
should be content to hear them once every ten years or so, and 
then not in their proper stage setting. Much of Berlioz’s music, 
including parts of the far more popular Requiem, need knowing 
before one can appreciate them fully, but the appeal of the passages 
mentioned above (and many more, for a matter of that) is so direct 
that I am certain they would have an immediate success in the 
concert hall ; and that might be the first step towards getting the 
work performed on the stage. For that, cuts might well be necessary, 
but it would be better to suppress whole réles—Narbal, Pantheus, 
even Ascanius—in order to see the main body of the work performed. 

On July 2nd Marisa Ferrer, who had sung Cassandra in La Prise 
de Troie, took the part of Dido, which she sang with magnificent 
dramatic effect and an unaffected nobility of style which is very rare. 
Aeneas was sung on both occasions by Jean Giraudeau, an extremely 
fluent and gifted tenor whose only fault lay in a certain facility of 
manner which spoke well for his musicianship but detracted a little 
from the sense of conflict which should dominate the part of Aeneas 
after Act 1. Charles Cambon sang Chorebus in the first part and 
Narbal in the second, and I should like to hear more of this beauti- 
fully produced, effortless dramatic baritone. Colin Cunningham 
sang the air of the homesick young sailor, Hylas, with just the right 
quality of voice, only spoiled by a slight nervousness of manner. 
The orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham was always effective 
and sometimes almost too brilliant, for the music runs the whole 
gamut of emotions, and there are delicacies and subtleties which I felt 
were sacrificed to the general effect of grandeur and obvious pathos. 

* + 7. * 

Another French artist, and one whom I should rate on a single 

hearing among the very first of modern instrumentalists, is Robert 


Casadeus, whose performance of Beethoven’s G major pianoforte 
concerto at the Harringay Arena on June 3oth stood head and 
shoulders above any that I can ever recall hearing—including 


Schnabel and Edwin Fischer. Vitality and simplicity are the main 
characteristics of his style, and he absolutely refuses to be romanti- 
cally soulful in the first two movements or arch in the last. This, 
I felt, was Beethoven as he might have been played by a great 
contemporary—I had almost said by Beethoven himself—who knew 
nothing of Schumann or of the Nietzschean cult of the Titan, 
unsolicited by the pretty or the kolossal, neither the Lonely Genius 
nor the philosopher, but simply a human being and a musician. 
MartTIN Cooper. 


ALL SINS AWAY 


LITTLE ripples of water 

Lap and tinkle on the warm shore, 

Bathing the warm stones, soothing 

The hot tideway of India. All her burning 


Langour seems now distilled 
In this whispering and half-stilled 
Moment of vanishing twilight. 
The sores of the untouchables, the dark infant 
Malformed, the filth-clotted markets, 
The sickly flabby wealth of the princes, the rank sweat 
Of the Eastern flesh-cult; these 
And the million unheeded daily brutalities 
Of India to India, diminish in the quietness 
Of this evening moment. The moving waters 
Lapping under the palm trees, tonight wash all sins away 
Clear from the western shore of India. 
PETER BINGHAM. 
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ON THE AIR 


TALKERS on the air last week were as diverse a fraternity as usual, 
and I found it interesting to observe and compare the various styles 
of those I happened to hear. There was, for instance, Paul Bloom. 
field, whose talk on More Pleasures of Genealogy (Third contained 
a great deal of curious and recondite information about the 
descendants of Robert Barclay, the seventeenth-century Quaker 
apologist ; an apparently unpromising subject, perhaps, but treated 
with a lightness of touch and a fecundity of allusion that made jt 
outstanding. In The Enjoyment of Living series (Home) Bill Dalton, 
of Peckham, spoke w:th infectious gusto, and in rich Cockney, of the 
joys of pigeon-fancying and rat-catching; he is evidently a 
“character,” and by his zest for the simpler pleasures of life wel] 
qualified to take part in this notable series. Lord Dowding’s con. 
tribution to the Home Service programme What I Believe was more 
interesting for its content than for its manner of presentation, which 
was competent but without distinction. Lord Dowding spoke as a 
spiritualist, and if his talk seemed rather abstract and indefinite the 
fault probably lay in the subject rather than in his treatment of it, 
How practised broadcasters can vitalise and irradiate material that 
in other hands would probably seem dull and inert was exemplified 
by two talks in the Light Programme—F. H. Grisewood’s lively 
survey of the Wimbledon lawn tennis championships and a review 
of three books on angling by Major Lewis Hastings in that excellent, 
series, Books and Authors. On the other hand, Sir Paul Butler’s 
talk on Korea in the World Affairs series (Home) was less effective 
than it might have been, purely on account of the way in which it 
was presented. Sir Paul’s mastery of his subject is, of course, un- 
impugnable, but he did not seem quite happy as a broadcaster. His 
talk was obviously read—not necessarily a cause for condemnation 
in itself—but the reading lacked animation, and there were too many 
slips and stumbles for comfortable listening. 
* * * a 

Sir John Vanbrugh is said to have declared that he wrote plays 
merely “to divert the gentlemen of the town and make them forget 
their spleen in spite of their wives and taxes.” Last week’s broad- 
cast of The Provoked Wife suggested that he was an acuter critic 
than authors commonly are of their own work. It was entertaining 
and amusing, but nothing more. It broadcast well, and I imagine 
that Ronald Simpson, who adapted it, found his task an easy one, 
The carousal scene was, I thought, particularly effective. Any 
listener who happened to switch on in the middle of it, ignorant of 
what was going on, must have wondered what had taken possession 
of the usually decorous Third Programme. Norman Shelley seemed 
to me notably successful as Sir John Brute, and Ellen Pollock gave 
a delightful study of Lady Fanciful. 

* * * * 

Michael Innes, long known to devotees of the detective story as 
the author of some first-rate crime novels, appeared last week in a 
new character as the author of the last in the series of Imaginary 
Conversations—a series that is one of the best things the Third 
Programme has given us. His contribution was a_ conversation 
between Dr. Johnson and Lord Monboddo during Johnson’s tour in 
Scotland, and so skilfully was it done that it sounded like the trans- 
cription of some hitherto undiscovered pages of Boswell rather than 
an invention. Imaginary Conversations are too good a feature tc 
be dropped. I hope that Rayner Heppenstall, their “ onlie begetter” 
(after Landor), will come back in the autumn with a fresh supply. 

* 7 * * 

From time to time I faithfully—and hopefully—tune in to the 
various serials that besprinkle the Light Programme. They mostly 
belong to the “ thriller” class, but though I am ready, even anxious, 
to be thrilled, I usually find that they leave me unmoved—except, 
perhaps, for a certain melancholy engendered by their deadly same- 
ness, relieved by hardly a gleam of originality in character or situa- 
tion. Last week I tried Meet the Rev., Gale Pedrick’s new series 
about the adventures of an East End clergyman who has an amazing 
talent for getting mixed up with crooks and cut-throats. Once again 
I was disappointed. Edgar Wallace-and-water is not quite my cup 
of tea. 

* * * 

I am glad to see that Dr. J. G. Porter’s admirable monthly talks 
on the night sky are now being broadcast in most of the regions. 
They well deserve wider dissemination than used to be accorded 
them. L. C. Lioyp. 


lid.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE INDIAN STATES 


$ie,—My old friend Sir William Barton in his article on the position of 
the Indian States in new India assumes that Congress is hostile to the 
States. This is incorrect. Obviously he is not in touch with the latest 
developments. In March of this year, the two Negotiating Committees 
set up wader the British Cabinet Mission’s plan conferred with each other 
ynd arrived at agreed decisions satisfactory both to the Congress Govern- 
ment and the Princes. Congress accepted the internal autonomy of the 
States and the abolition of paramountcy. As a result of the agreement, 
several States entered the Indian Constituent Assembly at its April-May 
session, and the majority of them are joining at the current session. I 
expect that by August all will have joined except Hyderabad, Travancore 
and Bhopal, which have lofty aspirations of their own. 

Sic William makes a special plea in favour of the States of Kathiawar, 
Baroda, Rajputana and the Sikh and Gujarat States entering the Pakistan 
Assembly in case they fail to reach an agreement with Congress. His 
solicitude on behalf of these States is understandable, but is wholly super- 
fluous as the States in question have come to an agreement with Congress. 
As a matter of fact, geography is wholly against many of these States 
‘joining the Pakistan area either of the West Punjab or of East Bengal. 
I agree with Sir William Barton that the unqualified abolition of para- 
mountcy is neither in the interests of the Princes nor their subjects. For 
the reasons pointed out by him there must be a Central Government to 
protect both parties, and the dying Political Department must be replaced 
by another exercising more or less similar functions. He will be glad to 
heas that the Congress Government has recognised this, and has decided 
to set up a States Department to discharge these functions. 

Personally I agree that in India’s own interests, Dominion independence 
is preferable to independence outside the British Commonwealth, for the 
former status will give India all the benefits of the latter plus the pro- 
ection of the British Navy. 
on the ground that Pakistan is likely to stay within the Commonwealth 
and therefore it would be wise for Congress to follow suit. As for Sir 
William Barton’s suggestion that individual States might be recognised 
as independent Dominions, I can hardly believe that it is made seriously. 
Would Canada allow Quebec to set up as a separate Dominion seceding 
from the rest of the Dominion of Canada or Australia allow Tasmania 
to secede from the Commonwealth of Australia and start its career afresh 
as an independent member of the British Commonwealth?—Yours faith- 
fully, T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, 

Udaipur. (Prime Minister). 


THE COMMUNISTS IN NORWAY 


Sir,—I am very pleased to be corrected by so great an authority on 
Norway as Mr, Gathorne-Hardy. I had in mind, when I gave Norway 
as an instance, the dangerous possibilities of an alliance between the 
narrowest and most absurd forms of economic nationalism and the various 
local Communist parties, such an alliance as the French Communist Press 
is trying to organise this week. I had also in mind the story, printed 
more than once in the American Press, that the Norwegian Government, 
under Communist pressure and moved by the natural nervousness of a 


territorial neighbour of Russia, had felt itself obliged to withdraw an 
invitation to Mr. Churchill to visit that country. As far as I know, 
Norway is the only liberated (and belligerent) country of western Europe 


which has not given a public welcome to Mr. Churchill, a step that the 
Governments of Holland, Belgium and France were able to take, despite 
the existence of important Communist parties. If this story is untrue, I 
should be very glad indeed to see it contradicted.—Yours, &c., 
Hote! de Castiglione, D. W. Brocan. 
Rue du Faubourg Saint Honoré, Paris. 


REMOTE CONTROL 
Siz,—With the completion of the first six months’ existence of the Coal 
Board, statisticians are busily examining output figures of the nationalised 
coal industry. They do not make encouraging reading, indicating that 
production over the full year may be as much as 15 million tons short of 
the Government’s 200 million ton target, unless there is a very marked 
increase in output. Absenteeism, output per man-shift and the five-day 
week will all be investigated and bear their respective share of the blame, 
but one important aspect is apt to be overlooked. The fact is that the 
management are losing touch with the men. In the past it has been 
the proud tradition of mine managers and under-managers that they knew 
their miners. They worked with them and for them. Each day, under- 
ground they investigated at first hand the conditions under which coal 
was being got; they were able to direct and advise in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and respect which came ef working in close and constant 
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co-operation with the men under their command. Under the central 
direction of the Coal Board, however, managers are finding that they 
are compelled to spend more and more time in their offices and less and 
less time underground. They are snowed under by the paper storm 
which descends, ever thicker, from Whitehall. The manager has ceased 
to function as a mining engineer, and 1s now in danger of becoming a 
mere filler-in of forms. The coal is there. The miners are there. But 
their leaders have been taken away from their job and turned into clerks. 
This is bureaucracy at work. It means, and will continue to mean—less 
coal.—Yours, &c., RAWDON Hoare. 
Millbank House, 2 Great Peter Street, §.W.1. 


PUNISHMENTS IN SCHOOLS 

S1r,—I hope your readers will follow up the letter from Mr. J. R. Eccles. 
His subject, in spite of its unimposing title, is of immense importance, and 
is now the object of a Government-sponsored inquiry. As the whole 
matter has received far too little publicity, may I quote Hansard’s report 
of Mr. D. R. Hardman’s reply to Mr. Peter Freeman’s brilliant speech 
late on the night of April 24th (Vol. 436 No. 91)? “The Foundation 
for Educational Research are being asked if they will undertake an 
inquiry into the effects on the child of varicus forms of punish- 
ment and reward. The Foundation will be asked to advise the Minister, 
in the light of modern scientific knowledge, on the most suitable forms 
of punishment and reward. We want to know the best ways whereby 
children can learn from their failures and misdemeanours. They are 
normally spurred on by successes. It is even more important that they 
should learn from failures and lapses in their behaviour.” 

I saw a short mention of this speech in one paper, and after some 
difficulty got the right Hansard from H.M.S.O. Never having heard of 
the Foundation for Educational Research, I wrote to Mr. Hardman for 
its address. His secretary replied by return (17, Manchester Square, W.1, 
Welbeck 1919). I wrote more than a month ago to the Foundation asking 
for any printed matter available about their work, and adding that, in 
view of the very great importance and public interest of the present 
inquiry, I should very much like to keep in touch with their discussions 
of it if I could in any way be allowed to do so. I have had no reply or 
acknowledgement up to new, no doubt because the Foundation, like other 
educational research bodies, are understaffed. I hope, however, that the 
reply will be favourable, and that these discussions, and the names and 
qualifications of those taking part in them, may become as far as possible 
accessible to the public. 

To return to the substance of Mr. J. R. Eccles’s letter, I feel I must 
say that in spite of an immense respect for him personally (I stayed at 
his school for some days as a young assistant master) I think that the 
honour system he defends, in spite of its apparent humanity, has very 
serious disadvantages indeed. It is far too apt to lead to later breakdown 
in the morally sensitive and to cynicism in the morally insensitive, and 
in the conscientious members of the staff it induces the very worst kind 
of solemnity. But my condemnation of it may lose force because in 
sixteen years’ teaching, six as a headmaster, I never saw for myself a system 
of punishment, or of absence of punishment, which seemed to me satis- 
factory enough to stand up to accurate investigation. The least unsatis- 
factory systems seemed to me those in schools with so old a tradition 
that everyone had accepted it for over a hundred years, however fantastic ; 
and those in schools like A. S. Neill’s Summerhill, with punishments 
decided by a school council. Both these systems can escape being bogus, 
because they avoid the pretence that the punishment is always reasonable 
or just. For most schools at present I am bound to say I think the least 
unsatisfactory system must involve just those stereotyped punishments 
(lines, drills, boring jobs) that Mr. Eccles abhors, because one must have 
something that does not involve nervous and mental strain and a horrid 
solemnity on every occasion. But I hope we shall find something a lot 
better —Yours faithfully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnor. 


REVENUE FROM CYPRUS 


Sir—News that the Board of Inland Revenue in Whitehall “ has 
arranged ” that the unfortunate colonies of Mauritius, Cyprus, Seychellcs 
and others shall have their import duties doubled, without any agreement 
previously reached with the various trade interests, makes one wonder if 
Whitehall has forgotten so soon the Boston Tea-party and the events of 
1776. About the other sisters in misfortune the writer cannot comment, 
but with Cyprus—a country that has not known war for over a century 
—where the cost of living transcends anything known in Asia, where 
the ordinary people do not taste meat from one month’s end to the next, 
where sugar is controlled at a shilling a pound, where all imported goods 
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are now from 9.11 to 14.35 over 1937 prices and where rents have soared 
from five to eleven times, the above fact, if true, makes one wonder 
whether the lessons of the past have ever been learnt. For within a 
decade total revenues have been raised from under £400,000 to nearly 
£4,000,000 and vast sums hidden away in budget overplus, whilst no 
accounting has reached the public of profits arising from Government 
trading. And no Cypriot yet has any vote or any power or rights of any 
kind, except to go to jail, if he fails to pay these enormous exactions. 
And yet we preach of “ democracy ”!—Yours, &c., 
Ktima, Cyprus. ARTHUR J. MOoORE-BENNETT. 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 


Sir,—A discussion of Anglican Orders, which is what Mr. Thomson’s 
letter in your issue of June 27th appears to invite, is of course impossible 
in a letter. An entire issue of The Spectator would hardly provide suffi- 
cient space. The matter was brought forward during the years 1894-6, 
and accounts of what happened can be found in the Life of Archbishop 
Benson and A Roman Diary by T. A. Lacey. The Bull of Pope Leo XIII 
was published on September 13th in the latter year, and the Answers of 
the Archbishop of England, addressed to “ All Bishops of the Catholic 
Church,” on March 29th, 1897. Its appearance had been delayed by the 
unexpected death of Archbishop Benson in October, 1896. Together, the 
two documents fill some sixty pages octavo. They were reprinted in 
1932 by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, together with 
English translations, so that anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with 
the real facts can do so without difficulty. 

I will only add: (1) To say that “the Ordinal was quietly removed 
from the Prayer Book” is really nonsense. It has never been part of 
the Prayer Book, though for convenience sake the two are usually bound 
together in one volume, with the Articles. But in all official documents 
(e.g. Declarations of Assent, with which I am probably more familiar 
than Mr: Thomson can be) the three are always specified separately. 
There cah be no reason why the University Presses should not publish 
them sephrately at any time, if they thought it worth while. The act 
would halve no religious significance of any kind. (2) When he called the 
1928 Prayer Book “ unauthorised,” I imagined that he meant “ by Parlia- 
ment.” But it has been authorised by the Convocations of both provinces, 
which are also part of the legislature. This fact is certainly nat negligible, 
to say the least, and therefore to call the book “ unauthorised ” tout court 
is inaccurate.—Yours faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


“ DEMORALISED GERMANY ” 


Sir,—Some figures quoted by me in the article Demoralised Germany 
which appeared in The Spectator last week may give rise to some mis- 
apprehension. The nutritional surveys to which I referred embrace a 
period before the issued ration fell to 1,000 calories. It is therefore not 
true to suggest that the average German is receiving 600 or 700 calories 
Some supplement is undoubtedly consumed, 
It is also impossible 


over and above his ration. 
but it is impossible to say how much this amounts to. 
to sjy how much of it comes from the black market, as particularly at 
this time of year gardens and allotments provide legitimate supplements 
to the official ration. The point that I wish to make, however, remains 
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unaltered—namely that a very large number of normal law-abiding 
citizens in Germany today are forced on to the black market in order to 
keep themselves and their families alive-—Yours truly, 
Thriplow Farm, Thriplow, Cambs. H. D. Watstoy,. 
[This article was by inadvertence published before its author had had 
an opportunity to revise it—Ep., The Spectator.] 


ERITREA AND ETHIOPIA 


S1r,—Brigadier Longrigg, who has himself been in the British Military 
Administration in Eritrea until lately, vividly sees the scenes of frustration 
in the former Italian colony. He fully realises the uncertainty and 
insecurity of a temporary wartime régime. Nearly a month ago, during 
the Foreign Affairs debate in the Commons, Mr. Eden pointed out that the 
future of the former Italian colonies must be decided as soon as possible. 
The time agreed upon at the Paris Peace Conference last year has long 
passed. Regarding their future, Brigadier Longrigg advocates that self- 
determination by the inhabitants should be the determining criterion. But 
he also favours the disintegration of the colonies into separate political 
units, although he asserts that the political units thus created mi indeed 
be inefficient, financially feeble, certainly defenceless. Surely these tyo 
views are contradictory, especially for a man who has himself seen the 
pathetic demonstrations of thousands of Eritreans in the streets of Asmara 
demanding reunion with Ethiopia. 

Prior to the Italian occupation Eritrea formed an integral part of 
Ethiopia. When the Italians were defeated at Adowa they managed to 
stay in Eritrea. The people are of the same race, same language, same 
culture and same religion as their brothers south in Ethiopia. Economic- 
ally Eritrea and Ethiopia are interdependent. At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference the unity of Eritrea with Ethiopia was tacitly acknowledged, and it 
is obvious that any sinister approach by any of the Great Powers while 
Ethiopia presents such a strong case will be resented by the other Great 
Powers. It is a pity that Brigadier Longrigg should dispense with Ethiopia’s 
case as crude Ethiopian imperialism, because it is neither crude nor 
imperialism, but a straightforward claim for unity with her lost provinces. 
—Yours &c., AMEHA ABERRA. 

4 The College, Malvern, Worcs. 


TRENDS IN DESIGN 


S1r,—I have been particularly interested to read the ‘correspondence in 
your columns on the influence of popular art on contemporary industrial 
design, because, as far as my experience goes, Britain is one of the few 
countries which completely neglects this aspect of her national culture, 
at least in its more recent manifestations. The French, by contrast, even 
during the war, managed to continue publication of the Imagerie Populaire 
series, a magnificently illustrated and scholarly production. Surely it is 
no accident that a country whose industrial art has set so high and so 
sophisticated a standard should derive inspiration from the humbliest 
aspects of its national aesthetic. The Unites States, too, has devoted a 
special inquiry to its traditional art. To argue, as does your reviewer, 
that these things have no standards as art is to fall into the same heresy 
as those eighteenth-century purists who threw away the stained glass of 
Salisbury Cathedral, because, no doubt, it appeared “ quaint rather than 
anything else” to contemporary highbrows.—I am, &c., 
70 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, Paris 6. 


UNREHEARSED 


S1r,—Not wishing to take undeserved credit for artificial spontaneity, may 
I assure your radio critic that my sudden arrival from Lapland in the 
middle of a Nature Parliament broadcast in The Children’s Hour on June 
29th was quite distressingly genuine and was occasioned by a headwind 
over the North Sea.—Yours faithfully, PETER SCOTT. 
The Severn Wildfowl Trust, 
The New Grounds, 
Slimbridge, Gloucestershire. 


“TI CHOSE FREEDOM ” 


Sir—In your issue of Friday, June 27th, Janus writes in warm terms 
of Victor Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom, quite naturally, however, adding 
the proviso that the account it gives of conditions in Russia is authentic. 
May I respectfully assure him that he will find ample confirmation of 
Kravchenko’s picture of the Soviet régime in One Who Survived, the 
life story of another escaped Russian, Alexander Barmine, hitherto only 
published in the United States? Barmine, with military, diplomatic and 
commercial experience dating from 1917 onwards, inter alia, tells of 
countless prominent soldiers and civilians, many of them personally 
known to him, nearly all of whom were executed or “ disappeared.”— 
Yours faithfully, KATHERINE ATHOLL. 
Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. Chairman, 
British League for European Freedom. 











JOAN GRIFFIN. 
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BLOOD SPORTS AND THE B.B.C. 


§yr,—I do not think there is any very substantial point at issue between 
Mr. E. G. Barlow and myself. I am no fonder of blood sports than he is, 
but I do not believe that the banning of all mention of them on the air 
would legitimately advance his cause. Restriction of free discussion is 
nearly always wrong. For this reason I agree with him that it is both 
stupid and dishonest for the B.B.C. to refuse to allow the opponents of 
blood sports an opportunity of stating their views—stupid because the 
suppression of free speech is always stupid, and dishonest because the 
B.B.C., as an impartial, State-controlled organisation, has a duty to pro- 
vide for the ventilation of all views and opinions. But, like all bureau- 
cracies, it is terrified of controversy ; suppression saves so much trouble. 
There are, however, some signs of a broadening outlook on the part of 
the B.B.C., and one of these days, I hope, Mr. Barlow and his friends 
may be allowed to broadcast their views. At the same time, of course, 
the representatives of the Field Sports Society and the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association should also be allowed to broadcast theirs.—Yours 
faithfully, L. C. Lioyp. 
Sha kerle y; Wenlock Re ad, Shrewsbury. 


Sir,—It comes as a most pleasant surprise to hear Mr. Barlow say that 
the B.B.C. broadcasts hunting propaganda to such an extent that he 
wonders if it is affiliated to the British Field Sports Society or the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association, to both of which organisations I have the 
honour to be secretary. Hitherto I have been bombarded with letters 
telling me that the B.B.C. is so opposed to our traditional country sports 
that it deliberately neglects them. Well sir, for once my sympathies 
are with the B.B.C., for it would seem that they are in the unenviable 
position of finding themselves between the deep sea and Mr. Barlow.— 
I am, yours faithfully, JAMES W-FITZWILLIAM. 
British Field Sports Society, 3 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


POLES AND THE BLACK MARKET 


Sirn—A few weeks ago a number of newspapers reported about a visit 
to the Polish army in High Ash and stated that the English authorities 
found there a quantity of black-market articles and jewellery. On Ist July, 
1947, Mr Bellenger, the Secretary for War, denied in the House of 
Commons that black-market articles, jewellery or stolen goods were found 
there. Mr. Bellenger, answering a question of a Communist member, 
Mr. Piratin, stated that neither nylon stockings nor jewellery was found. 
They found only one “Post Office Savings Book” of the kind which 
Polish soldiers have who do not squander their money—military pay— 
and wish to enter into civilian life with some pounds in hand. It is 
unfortunate that so many newspapers wrote this misleading account of 
the visit under striking headlines, and there has not yet been any denial 
that would make up for the wrong done to these voluntary companions 
in arms of the English in Great Britain’s darkest hour.—Yours faithfully, 
Fowlmere, Nr. Cambridge. B. C. DE BROEKERE. 


GERMAN WRITERS 


Sik,—Yesterday I read in The Spectator, No. 6003 (May 16th) an essay 
of Alan Ross, Books in Germany, and I read: “ The second (class) con- 
sisted of mainly bad, but much publicised Nazi writers, like the anti- 
Semitic Stapel, Rosenberg and Blunck, president of the Nazi Writers 
I wonder that a distinguished English review publishes an 
evidently ill-informed writer. (For example, he names Ernst Tiinger as 
“novelist.” Tiinger is not a novelist. His Abenteuerliches Herz is not 
a “novel,” as Ross says, but a collection of Betrachtungen, Gedanken 
now. Auf Den Marmorklippen—not Auf die Marmor Klippen—may 
scarcely be named a novelette ; it is a secular apocalypse.) As to myself 
you will allow me to set right: (1) I never was a member of the 
N.S.D.A.P., not even of the Reichsschrifttumskammer. Some of my 
books were forbidden, diffamiert or not allowed to be published. (2) Rosen- 
berg’s book, Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts was criticised and rejected 
in my periodical, in 1937. Since the Machtergreifung, 1933, Rosenberg 
was always persecuting me. (3) When the S.S. in their weekly paper Das 
Schwarze Korps attacked me as being an enemy of the Nationalist Socialist 
Weltanschauung (1935), Blunck (not a president 8f the Nazi Writers’ 
Committee ; he was the president of the Reichsschrifttumskammer) did 
no longer know me. (4) In the Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte (1937, 
May) I was attacked in an essay Wilhelm Stapel und die Fudenfrage (7 
pages) for being not anti-Semitic. These facts can be proved. 

Excuse my English. I am reading Shakespeare as well as The Times, 
but I regret to have not any opportunity of English conversation.—Yours 
faithfully, WILHELM STAPEL. 


Hamburg-Grossfloibek, Samdkamp, 5. 
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1947 
COUNTRY LIFE 


ATTENTION has been focused on the county of Lincoln by the holding 
of a Royal Show, after a seven years’ interval, in its capital. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has devoted a whole number of its journal to the county. 
As all good topographers know, one large division is called Holland, and 
it is the western end of a valley of which the eastern is Holland proper. 
This geographic unity has never been so well, or beautifully, marked as 
in recent years. If anyone wishes to see acre upon acre of tulips in full 
glory, he could satisfy his thirst for colour as well in the sand-and-silt 
district of Lincolnshire as at Haarlem or Delft. In one regard the English 
view is superior to the Dutch. The growers, responding to English 
fashion, have tended to specialise, for the sale both of bulbs and cut 
flowers, on so-called Darwin tulips which in general are “selfs” or 
single-coloured. They have, of course, no connection with Charles 
Darwin. A grower wanted a special name for the Gesnerian tulip, and 
thought Darwin, perhaps with a view to the English market, as good as 
any other name. 


Great Land-reclaimers 


Not even the Holkham district of Norfolk or the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whittlesea in the shires of Cambridge and Huntingdon owe 
more to Coke of Norfolk and successive Dukes of Bedford than the wolds 
of Lincoln (the very opposite of the Holland “ marshes”) to great 
county landlords, those half-extinct benefactors. Lord Yarborough’s 
taming of wide waste spaces in Lincolnshire was as true an act of re- 
clamation as the draining of Whittlesea mere, and one result was that, 
while other purely agricultural districts (as notably on the upland side 
of Huntingdon) were fast losing population, Lincolnshire gained. No- 
where else are the extensive, farm, with its need of mechanisation, and 
the intensive farm worked by hand in small holdings more abruptly and 
suggestively contrasted. Some day perhaps the English will do to parts 
of the Wash what the Dutch, always pioneers in intensive cultivation, 
have already done to the Zuider Zee. 


Brave Birds 

How little the birds mind loud noises! On Scolt Head I was nearly 
deafened by the excruciating clamour of anti-aircraft fire from the near- 
by practice ground; drums of the targets floated very near to the 
sanctuary. Yet the great company of Common and Sandwich terns nest- 
ing on the shore and the dunes, the ringed plover and oyster-caichers, 
and indeed the duck, paid not the slightest attention. So careless may 
be pheasants, as I have seen, of rifle-fire. They used to feed peacefully 
just outside a Berkshire plantation which sheltered a rifle-range. ‘The 
bullets must often have passed only a yard or two above their undisturbed 
heads. On the other hand, the seals which are numerous just off Scolt 
Head disappear at once when the firing begins. 


May or May 


On the old question, raised again the other day, whether the flower 
or the month is meant in the popular doggerel. “Cast not a clout ull 
May be out,” evidence reaches me which seems nearly conclusive on 
the side of the month against the flower. First “clout” is in general 
a North-country word, and “ May” as a synonym for hawthorn is utterly 
unknown (so it is urged) in Scotland. Another bit of evidence is more 
direct and convincing. In parts of the country, including Wiltshire, 
most rural of the counties, the doggerel is extended to include the next 
month, thus: 


“Button to chin 

Till June be in” 
However, this bit of advice has not the wisdom of the better-known 
lines, as we know from this year’s experience. 


In My Garden 


A rather rough and neglected herbaceous border owes more than ever 
this yeur to that agreeable wild plant the yellow loosestrife, an exact 
translation of Lysimachia, not to be confused with Lythrum. Clumps 
are not only very full of flower, which is a bright and pleasing yellow, 
but the flowering period is unusually prolonged, and the plant is one that 
insists on growing without becoming a nuisance like its 100 lusty neigh- 
bours, a clump of Bocconia on one side and of Valerian on the other. 
Vegetable gardens flourish except in one regard. How many people 
complain that their onion and carrot seed refused to germinate, and in 


some the drought was too much even for the potatoes. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Keats as a Correspondent 


The Letters of John Keats. Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

Mr. Buxton Forman’s third edition of the letters comes to us after 
a lapse of twelve years, the last painful seven of which have brought 
us even closer to John Keats; his fame despite a dearth of both 
letters and poems was never higher than now. His voice talking to 
friends some one hundred and thirty years ago echoes across a 
stretch of time in tones which we can clearly apprehend. With the 
exception perhaps of his attitude to women—and that is largely the 
attitude of the very young—Keats is startlingly modern. There is 
about him nothing of that eighteenth-century aura which clings to 
the other great romantics. Keats’s mind was open, speculative ; not 
for him were “ Godwin perfectibility”” notions or any of the fixed 
moral or political “isms” which burden even our own time with a 
senile dead weight. We can learn from him, 

In this new edition poet and correspondent are gracefully linked 
in the opening letter ; by the redating of that written from Guy’s 
to Cowden Clarke the rhymed Epistle to George comes first. The 
putting forward of the Clarke letter by a year confirms our suspicion 
that Keats remained on at the hospital after taking his apothecary’s 
certificate in July, 1816. Indeed, it is now thought at Guy’s that 
he actually worked there until the spring of the following year (and 
there is other evidence to support this theory), abandoning medicine 
at about the date of the publication of his first volume of poems. 
There are five additional letters, one from Keats’s brother George 
written before he sailed from Liverpool in 1820 on the return journey 
to “littke George” in far-off Louiville, Kentucky. Of Keats’s own 
the earliest (June, 1818), to Thomas Monkhouse, a kinsman of 
Wordsworth, written the day before Keats set out on the walking 
tour, anticipates that visit to Rydal which ended in disappointment. 
Wordsworth and “his enchanting sister” were from home. The 
last, written in August, 1820, when the “oppression” he had “at 
the Chest ” would not suffer “ his Pen to be long-winded ” has more 
than the immediate tragic interest ; it is only the second complete 
letter we have to William Haslam, that “oak friend” whom Keats 
held dearly. Haslam himself tells us he had put away letters received 
from Keats (or intended to) so carefully he could not find them. 
Perhaps the supreme literary event of a future year will be the dis- 
covery of those letters in some forgotten trunk in a dusty attic. 
The third letter, written to Richard Abbey, has some bearing on the 
tangled financial affairs of the brothers and serves to remind us of 
those money worries which were at first only “a nettle-leaf or two 
in your bed” but at the last a drag upon both work and happiness. 
It makes one angry to realise that those anxieties were, if Abbey had 
been a conscientious guardian and trustee, almost certainly 
unnecessary. 

Another letter of strong interest given from the holograph instead 
of as formerly from an incorrect transcript is Keats’s reply to Shelley’s 
invitation to stay with him in Italy. The two young poets, never 
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intimate through some reluctance on Keats’s part, are for ever linked 
in our minds, not only as the climax of the romantic movement but 
because Shelley touched both the beginning and the end of Keats’s 
years of poetry ; raising a prudent voice amid a chorus of encourage. 
ment to advise against the publication of “ first-blights ” and taking 
with him to a watery amg’ Keats’s final achievement, the rich third 
volume. When Shelley’ s body was washed ashore near Lerici in 
the land where Keats lay buried, a copy of Lamia was found, doubled 
back at the name poem, and flamed to ashes on the funeral pyre, 
What Shelley had foreshadowed in Adonais had soon come to pass, 
Perhaps if these letters had been available to contemporaries less 
would have been written during the twenty years after his death 
about the misery of Keats’s life. Though at times “a little given to 
bode ill like a raven,” he was in general a cheerful man, bravely 
cheerful in difficult circumstances by innate courtesy and self-control, 
Quarantined on the ‘ Maria Crowther,’ suffering that agony of mind 
which made him cry out to Brown in the last letter, “ Was I born for 
this end? ” Keats could yet joke and pun to support the spirits of a 
dying girl. His letters, especially of the rich middle period before 
love and sorrow pierced him, are full of bubbling humour and high 
spirits. It is this humour, sustained even when “ marching up against 
a Battery,” which makes him so typically English, so loveable a man. 
If, as in the case of Shakespeare, information about Keats’s life 
could be found only in his works, what, apart from much agreeable 
and absorbing detail, should we have missed? Much valuable revela- 
tion of the mind of a poet, some fine dicta upon poetry itself, beauti- 
ful corollaries to the poems and a wisdom extraordinary in so young 
aman. We should have lacked the balanced view ; for all the serene 
achievement of the Odes we might have overlooked the sense for 
the sensibility. We should have lost, too, some of the finest letters 
in our language, rich in their felicitous expression, in human value 
and in entertainment. It is perhaps superfluous to add that the 
editorship of this edition is, as always, masterly and understanding, 
and that in a difficult time the Oxford Press has turned out a volume 
worthy of it and the subject DorotHy HEWLETT. 


The Japanese—In Theory 
Patterns of Japanese 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword; 
12s. 6d.) 


Culture. By Ruth Benedict. (Secker and Warburg. 
THIS dissection of the soul of the Japanese people was undertaken 
by the authoress on an assignment from the Office of War Informa- 
tion of the United States in 1944. It is an American judgement on 
the Japanese by an American for Americans. She writes, “I was 
asked to use all the techniques I could as a cultural anthropologist 
to spell out what the Japanese were like.” There is evidence in the 
book that she had never visited Japan nor knew anything of the 
language and people from first-hand contacts. The sources of her 
material were books, the opinions of American-born Japanese and 
official records. A book written from this standpoint about such 
a lively, dynamic, highly-disciplined people as the Japanese is bound 
to differ in many respects from those written out of a background 
of personal experiences, such as the notable study Suye Mura, by 
Mr. J. F. Embree, or the classical survey by the late Basil Hall 
Chamberlain in Things Fapanese. 

In this pattern of Japanese culture the “corpus” of the whole 
nation is dissected neatly, carefully labelled, and arranged in order 
on the shelves of the Cultural Anthropological Records Office. Here 
is a summary statement by the authoress of the main elements 
emerging from the dissection: “The Japanese are, in the highest 
degree, both aggressive and non-aggressive, both militaristic and 
aesthetic, both insolent and polite, rigid and adaptable, submissive 
and resentful of being pushed around, loyal and treacherous, brave 
and timid, conservative and hospicable to new ways. They are 
terribly concerned about what other people will think of their 
behaviour. ....” This last sentence in this breath-taking list ts 
the only one to which complete assent is due. For the other didactic 
judgements would require expansion, softening and illustrating to 
bring them to accuracy. Here is just one suggested addition from 
a recent valuable susvey of Japan—fapan in Defeat, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. It reads: “Every foreigner who has lived 
in Japan can recall innumerable instances of Japanese kindness, 
loyalty and honesty ; he knows that they are friendly and hospitable 
to foreigners.” 

But vivisection has its own values, and this volume is no exception 
to that rule ; it is an objective study of one of the leading nations— 
and if the opinion of General MacArthur is correct the leading nation 
of Asia. It covers a wide range of subjects and imparts much 
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information. The first chapter, Assignment : Japan, might have been 
omitted without any great loss to the value of the volume. It is 
mainly concerned with an exposition of the materials on which a 
cultural anthropologist works, and in setting forth the value of the 
subsequent findings. The remaining chapters, eleven in number, 
range over a wide field of subjects, and gather into one many 
observations made by writers on all things Japanese relevant to the 
writer’s main object ; they form a valuable summary for consultation. 
But the compiler’s deductions as a cultural anthropologist from these 
summaries would not always commend the approbation of one who 
had lived among and with the Japanese over a good stretch of years. 
There is something in a living corpus that you can’t dissect and 
tabulate. But there is a value in neat parcels carefully labelled, duly 
documented and scientifically arranged on shelves alongside other 
dissected national souls. 

The last chapter, The Japanese since V¥-Day, makes accessible and 
brings into focus a z00d deal of valuable material. It rightly eulogises 
that great soldier and administrator, General MacArthur. Forecasts 
of Japan’s possible future are reasonably based on her reactions to 
the present rule of the General and his efficient staff. 

The glossary at the end of the volume needs revision, e.g., the first 
word in it is “ Ai,” and this is given in English as “ love, specifically 
a superior’s love of a dependant.” “Ai” is the common term in 
Japanese colloquial for love ; but it is not confined in ordinary speech 
to the love of superior to inferior. It is used widely of all aspects 
of love, e.g., love of country, love of one’s neighbour, and in such 
exhortations as, “ Let us love one another.” If it is kept in mind 
by the English reader that this book was written by an American 
for Americans ; that it is assumed all through that Japanese culture 
comes out as a second best as compared with the American; and 
that the future of Japan lies solely in American hands, much about 
Japanese culture cnd character may be gleaned from it. 

S. HEASLETT. 


Soviet Russia 


The Spirit of Post-War Russia. By Rudolf Schlesinger. (Dobson. 
8s. 6d.) 
Britain and Russia, By K. W. B. Middleton. 
Dr. SCHLESINGER’S book is mainly concerned with the changes, real 
and apparent, which have occurred in Soviet ideology in recent years. 
It discusses, against the background of Marxist theory, some of the 
outstanding Soviet developments—the emergence of privileged social 
strata, the changes in social habits, the new emphasis on Soviet 
patriotism and the attitude of the Soviet state to art and literature 
and religion. ‘The publishers claim that Dr. Schlesinger “ carries 
on from the point where the Webbs left off.” The mention of the 
Webbs provokes two immediate reflections in the reader. Firstly, 
that Dr. Schlesinger lacks their lucidity. His book, presumably 
translated from the German (and badly translated), is horribly difficult 
to read and in places almost incomprehensible. But if the author 
lacks the clarity of the Webbs, he shares their readiness to take the 
blueprint for the deed. It seems that he lived in Russia in 1926, 
and again in the "thirties, but I imagine he spent more time in the 
Lenin Library than in the market-place. A scholar with his head 
in the clouds tends to overlook elementary things like flesh and blood. 


(Hutchinson. 2ls. 
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Dr. Schlesinger is guilty of some most misleading statements 
He writes, for instance, that in Russia “there is no longer any 
illiteracy and there are no longer any towns and few agricultural 
districts which lack facilities for full secondary education.” | wonder 
from what fifty-year plan he culled that piece of information! Op 
the whole, however, his facts are well-documented, and in general 
I would not quarrel with them. His attitude is another matter. 
Everything about Russia that commonly evokes criticism he explains 
away. If you take a sufficiently long-term view, you can, of course, 
explain anything away. If the Soviet régime had acted with less 
ruthlessness, the war against Hitler would probably have been Jost. 
Does that not justify everything? Even now, conditions are far 
from normal. “Any case that could be made for the electoral truce 
in this country can be made ten-fold for the one-party system in 
the U.S.S.R. for the whole period of reconstruction.” And the 
“period of reconstruction” will obviously go on indefinitely. As 
I hacked my way through the tangled overgrowth of Dr. Schlesinger’s 
sentences, I made a note of the matters on which I felt I should 
like to join issue with him. There were many of them. Leisured 
readers who already have a working knowledge of the subject and 
are mentally equipped to “answer back” will, I think, find the 
book stimulating. 

Mr. K. W. B. Middleton has done an excellent job in his historical 
essay Britain and Russia. Written with a wry detachment, it is a 
readable and timely study of the relationship of the two countries 
over the past four hundred years. It helps to restore a sense of 
balance in these troubled ideological times, and to make one slightly 
ashamed of mental violence. The fact is that the present deadlock 
between ourselves and Russia does not seem nearly as dire and 
dangerous considered against its historical background. If one can 
forget Communism—a mighty “ if ”—it is impossible’ to avoid the 
feeling that almost everything has happened before. Over long 
periods the Russia of the Tsars was feared and hated by the British 
people, yet in more than a hundred years there was only one occasion 
on which the two countries came to blows and that—the Crimean War 
—could easily have been avoided. Oddly enough, in spite of a com- 
plete lack of mutual sympathy and understanding, Britain and Russia 
were on the same side in the three greatest wars of history. Even the 
current division of the world into two ideological blocs seems less 
of a disaster after re-reading the political history of the last couple of 
centuries, when, at some time, practically every European nation 
fought practically every other European nation for reasons which no 
doubt seemed good in their day, but which don’t make much sense 
now. There may be something in these blocs after all. 

Paut WINTERTON. 


Regional Memorial 


(Oxford University Press, in associa- 


Recording Britain. Volume II. 
105s.) 


tion with the Pilgrim Trust, four volumes, not sold separately. 


THE second volume in the tragic series of recording what England 
has destroyed, is destroying and probably will destroy of its own 
selfhood covers East Anglia, the Fen Counties outside Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. For “enemy action” makes an infinitesimal contri- 
bution to the lavish way in which our industrial civilisation preys 
upon its heritage. The first volume made its public familiar with 
the general design of the four-volume set in which nearly a hundred 
artists responded to the call of the Pilgrim Trust for the work of 
pictorial salvage among the actual or potential ruins. Mr. Arnold 
Palmer has proved himself an exquisite choice for the editorial notes. 
Of no interpreter could it be more justly said that he carries his 
learning buoyantly, and the scholarship needed for commenting upon 
the enormous treasure of English architecture from the village masons 
upwards and from authentic to Victorian Gothic is positively 
Bodleian. Mr. Palmer’s mastery of poise is what the jargonists of 
our day call “ phenomenal ” ; he sails with breath-taking address and 
daring between the Scylla of the facetious and the Charybdis of 
the academic. 

The artists of this volume have made a very sound job of what 
by the nature of their task wa3 in 1942-3 a most exacting one. It 
is true that one does miss the transporting touch of such war-victims 
as Rex Whistler, Eric Ravilious and Tom Hennell, and that John 
Piper does rather loom among his admirable coadjutors. And, 
speaking for myself, I miss the name of Edward Bawden, a richly 
regional delineator, in the Essex section. But the business of these 
artists is quite simply to make a record, not a picture gallery, and 
this they have done most faithfully and well. 

Since brevity has become the body if not the soul of reviewing, 
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I can only pick upon a few of the more salient characteristics of this 
volume. One is the welcome abundance of drawings’ of wind- and 
water-mills. The eight represented—post, tower, tidal and other 
(but not smock) mills—-are not one too many, for these mills were 
to the regional economy what a linch-pin js to the timbered wheel. 
For that reason, I regret that Mr. Palmer should have misled his 
readers as to the main cause of their disappearance from the func- 
tional life of the countryside. The mills he says “grind whole- 
meal only, whereas the public prefers bread made of white flour.” 
This infers that the public decided for itself between the stone- 
grinding and the roller-mill flour. Actually, the stone mills were 
deliberately sabotaged by the milling combine undercutting their 
prices, and the bread-eaters had no choice in the matter at all. 
Another feature, equally praiseworthy, are the many churches 
figured. It appears to me the more singular that not one of the 
great fourteenth-century towers with thei: broach-spires, peculiar 
to the oolite limestone belt of the Midlands and rivalling the fifteenth- 
century towers of Somerset, is represented, not to mention the 
omission of all the great manors of Northamptonshire. And I feel 
that the imaginative quality and evocative draughtsmanship of John 
Piper would have found the unique and richly ornamented series 
of tombstones in the churchyard of Ketton more congenial than 
their inferiors at Hinton. From Cambridgeshire I miss, too, the 
superb interiors of March and Chatteris churches. Lastly, as a 
trifling carp, why does Mr. Palmer write “slates” of roofing stone 
and not “slats,” as he should do? Slates arc a manufactured, slats 
a natural, product. Granted these reservations, the work all told 
does light up what Mr. Palmer justly calls “the close texture of the 
local history” and genius. Hence it is pleasing to see such regional 
masters of it as Henry Bell, of Norfolk, and John Carr, of Yorkshire 
(less well known than, say, the Bastards of Blandford), given their 
due. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Gold Coast Government 


By Martin Wight. (Faber and 


The Gold Coast Legislative Council. 
Faber 12s. 6d.) 


In this second volume of studies in Colonial legislatures Mr. Martin 
Wight has given us a masterly essay. The Gold Coast constitution 
of 1925 was the starting-point for this survey which, as the author 
says in his preface, may be considered as an introduction to the new 
constitution of 1946. There is as yet in the Gold Coast no party 
organisation in the British parliamentary sense of the term. Mr. 
Wight points out that, in the absence of such a party system, the 
personal qualities of political leaders become of great importance. 
Their individual attitudes in debates are closely scrutinised by all 
the politically conscious Africans. The other main distinction is that 
“since only a small proportion of the year is spent in session, many 
events can be discussed in Council only retrospectively.” For example, 
in the “cocoa hold-up” of 1937-38, the Council “had not been a 
safety-valve during the height of the crisis, and its debates have no 
contemporary evidence thereon.” This time-lag has its effect also 
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upon the framing of policy. There is an important chapter on thi 
problem, in which are reviewed the three main sources of polic ‘ 
the Imperial Government, the Gold Coast Government oa 
“ popular” sources—public discussion influencing measures before 
they are submitted to Council. Here references are made to the need 
of the Africans for time to think over proposed new measures and 
discuss them either with their constituents or with bodies such as the 
Provincial Councils. This demand may appear to the official members 
to hold up necessary legislation too long, and yet it is a constant 
theme in the debates. 

We are faced here with another difficulty in the evolution of Legis- 
lative Councils—the divergent attitude towards Council business of 
the official and the non-official members. On the one hand unofficial 
members have a sense of pride in taking part in a Council session : 
on the other, for the majority of the official members, who take no 
part in debate except at the divisions, “the Council sessions have 
been apt to be a long tedium interrupting their real administrative 
work.” In all the British African colonies this legislative-executiye 
divergence is offset by another form of tension—that between the 
central Government, of which the Legislative Council is a part, and 
the various forms of local government, whether State Councils, Pro- 
vincial Councils or Municipal Councils, all of which exist in the 
Gold Coast. A characteristic British compromise which succeeds in 
bringing together these rival authorities in the Gold Coast is the use 
of advisory boards and committees, of which the Central Advisory 
Committee on Education has perhaps gone furthest at the present 
time. These bodies are “helping to form policy and supervising in 
a general way the processes of departmental administration. These 
boards can be of great value in giving scope and experience to African 
politicians.” 

Inherent in Gold Coast achievement has been the co-operation of 
responsible African leaders, whether as elected members for muni- 
cipal constituencies or as chiefs and hereditary officials from the 
African States. Africans are in their own societies a law-abiding 
people, and in the majority of African societies laws are formed and 
operate by consent. As Mr. Wight says, “ They resent and resist 
government by dictation.” Other African colonies look at the Gold 
Coast enviously for a number of reasons, among them its advance in 
education and generally good relations between Africans - and 
Europeans. MARGARET Reap. 


Theocritus in Translation 


A Translation of the Idylls of Theocritus. By R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) ‘ 
Mr. R. C. TREVELYAN’S translation of Theocritus, which originally 
appeared in 1925 in a limited edition of the Casanova Society, has 
now been reissued with minor alterations by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. It is a further example of the translator’s well-known 
efforts to realise fidelity, simplicity and accuracy in rendering Greek 
and Latin poetry into English, and it achieves much the same success 
as his Lucretius: De Rerum Natura or his Virgil : Eclogues and 
Georgics. The scholar will note with appreciation Mr. Trevelyan’s 
tendency to follow closely and prudently an eclectic text of his own 
reshaping, and those with less Greek will find his verse lucid and 
readable. They can be confident that it is faithful to the language 

of Theocritus. 

The charm of the Sicilian poet is hard even for Hellenists to 
analyse, but for some of it his dialect is responsible. Those who 
come to it fresh from Attic Greek find that his Doric is not rustic 
and uncouth, but musical, sweet 2nd delicate as the opening lines 
of his first Idyll, which Mr. Trevelyan translates: f 

“ Sweet is the whispering music of yonder pine that sings 

Over the water-brooks, and sweet the melody of your pipe, 

Dear goatherd.” 
The Doric of Theocritus is the graceful diction of a poet composing 
literary idylls in the tongue which he himself spoke, and Mr. 
Trevelyan rightly chooses a style which is generally free from dialect, 
quaintness, rusticity and-archaism. The sweetness of the original 
here and there eludes the translator, although much of its spirit is 
retained in the simplicity of the English. It is not wholly Mr. 
Trevelyan’s fault if the Sicilian scene loses a little of its richness 
and colour, and takes on something of rhe austerity of a northern 
climate. 

There may be some uncertainty as to whether the metre of this 
translation is the best equivalent for the hexameter of Theocritus. 
Mr. Trevelyan continues the experiment which he has tried already 
in his translation of the Eclogues of Virgil, and selects an unrhymed 
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verse of seven accents constructed like “the normal half-stanza of 
é#he Scottish ballad.” The main licences which he admits are varia- 
tion of the chief caesura and occasional omission # the fourth stress, 
which, according to him, does not impair the fundamental rhythm. 

ut frequent inversions of the stress seem to spoil the smoothness 
and sweetness which the Theocritean hexameter demands of the 
translator ; and one may wonder whether rhyme is not often advan- 
tageous in renderings of bucolic poetry. Calverley, who usually 
employed blank verse, found rhyme more suitable for the competitive 
songs and the exchange of pleasantries between the rustic characters 
of the Idylls. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s rendering may be Theocritus in a minor key, but 
it will probably be at least as successful as any of its predecessors in 
introducing the Greekless to the most charming of ancient pastoral 
poets. Its fidelity and simplicity are consonant with the spirit of 
this age. What to Calverley was 

“With eyes that yearn the gdatherd marks his kids 
Run riot, for he fain would frisk as they” 
becomes to Mr. Trevelyan 
“When a goatherd looks upon his flock sporting in wanton play, 

His eyes grow wistful for regret that he was not born a goat.” 
There is more in these lines than the difference between Calverley 
and Mr. Trevelyan, for they express the contrast between the 
elegant reserve of the nineteenth century and the plain directness of 


the rwentieth. R. J. Getry. 
Celibacy in Crime 

Final Curtain. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Minute for Murder. By Nicholas Blake. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Murder Goes to School. By Richard Savage. (Jarrold. 8s. 6d.) 

Deadly Weapon. By Wade Miller. (Sampson Low. 8s. 6d.) 


Witu their two books Miss Marsh and Mr. Blake go straight to 
the top of the criminal class. Perhaps Thou Shell of Death had a 
better plot, but in every other particular Minute for Murder is 
Mr. Blake’s best novel yet. If he has been using his eyes while 
serving perchance in a Government Department during the too long 
interval since his last murder, he has used the time to good effect, 
for all his characters in the Ministry of Morale, from director to 
charwoman, literally leap to iife. The absolute rightness of their 
tangled personal relationships is almost startling, and the mystery’s 
issue has its roots in these relationships. Given such people, it had 
to be thus. The only doubt is whether Charles (a “ wimbly-wambly ” 
young man and step-sister to Cedric in Final Curtain) would ever 
have entertained a serious love for Nita. To have explained this 
at length would have taken time, and Mr Blake never permits his 
background to hinder his action. 

Both these writers explore promising side-tracks, but their ex- 
ploration is disciplined by the requirements of their tale. Though 
Miss Marsh gives a delicious picture of a Victorian mansion, which 
“bulged impartially with Norman, Gothic, Baroque and Rococo 
excrescences,” and compels such belief in Mrs. Alleyne’s painting 
genius that when her work is bedaubed the breath is held lest 
lasting harm shall have been done, neither house nor art obscures 
the story. She has remembered that if information is wanted about 
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such a subject as campanology, it is found more appropriately in a 
technical work on the subject than in a story of detection. She has 
however, ignored the warning of the embarrassing relations of Harrie, 
Vane and Lord Peter Wimsey. The speed of the action is held up 
over Troy and Rory’s reunion, and, truth to tell, we could not care 
less. In point of fact, Troy’s clinical observation of the degenerate 
dependants of the old stage baronet, as almost Volpone-like they 
manoguvre for position, is more entertaining than Rory’s detection, 
Mr. Blake has managed better. With a callousness almost too casual, 
he has killed Georgia, lis detective’s mate in previous novels. It 
is reassuring that she imade a fine end, while driving an ambulance 
in the blitz. Thar*is succinctly all, but it is better thus. Holmes 
was celibate, and detectives must be content to record impressions 
like blotting paper, and blotting paper has no love life. If Miss 
Marsh likes to emulate Mr. Blake in homicide before her next book, 
she might consider the boring policeman with the big feet, who js 
described in such affectionate diminutives as “Brer Fox” and 
“Foxkin.” He never would be missed. 

Both writers use dialogue with terrific power of dramatic revela- 
tion. No one but Miss Sonia Orrincourt, the baronet’s lowly Jovely, 
who “ disseminated an aura of black market scent,” could say, “My 
dear, look at you! You’ve got everything on but the kitchen sink,” 
or “I want to know what’s cooking in this ice-house. I’ve got my 
rights to look after, same as anybody else, haven’t I?” Mr. Blake 
rings the beli with such a phrase as “I did not ‘ make’ her, as you'd 
put it. A few kisses. She’s a very deep, cold little pond, that one.” 
Minute for Murder has that fine quality of English prose which 
distinguishes Mr. Blake’s work from that of any other writer. There 
could be no better description of the ferocity of an A.R.P. hose than 
“ Billson was dashed against the railing; by the jet’s pressure, and 
pinned there, spread-eagled and impaled on a quivering spear of 
water. 

If Mr. Savage essays a second study of murder at school, he 
would be well advised to see how it is done in Mr. Blake’s first 
novel, A Question of Proof. His maid, a pivotal character, whether 
talking above-stairs or below, is flagrantly unconvincing in everything 
she says, and this holds good for most of the school community. The 
story concerns a rather unpleasant young man who having wandered 
“around Europe in search of pleasure” on his aunt’s money, sud- 
denly finds the supply cut off, and has to “ pull wires” to get a post 
in that kind of school where a corridor is called a cloister. A still 
more unpleasant colleague is poisoned. The human relationships are 
superficially treated, and the style is pedestrian, but the degree of 
puzzlement is fair. Mr. Savage should make progress when he settles 
down in what is apparently an unfamiliar environment. 

Deadly Weapon as a first novel shows promise. It is a swiftly 
moving story with a real plot. Its authors rely too much upon 
physical characteristics to individualise their people, and we get 
sick and tired of the detective who on every other page is described 
as “ slight,” “ slim,” or “slender.” Perhaps this fineness of physique 
was necessary when he “oozed his body closer to the window.” 
Another policeman by contrast is “the big man,” but he has as 
his colleague a “ broad policewoman.” It is easy, however, to over- 
look careless peccadillos in new boys in the school of detection, par- 
ticularly when they offer convincing escape from austerity to 4 
luxurious world where great black Buicks bowl along Pacific coast- 
roads to fun zones, and where glamorous “ carhops ” bear sustenance 
should the car ever stop “squealing” round bends. It is all rather 
childish, but in these times Deadly Weapon has nostalgic charm. 
Its authors pipe an extravagant tune which temporarily is a relief 
after the song in Mr. Dalton’s heart. But though children we are 
not rats, and fortunately we can still tell one Pied Piper from another, 
and the prize goes to Mr. Blake. JoHN GARRETT. 


Incas and Saints 

Vision of Peru: Kings, 
(Duckworth. 2ls.) 

ApmirerS of Violet Clifton’s The Book of Talbot will not be dis- 
appointed in her new work. Vision of Peru is exciting, provocative 
and beautifully written, and is almost as strange as the legendary 
Peru that it deseribes. Readers in search of knowledge about the 
fabulous land of the Incas, of the Spanish conquerors like Pizarro, 
and of that far-off Spanish Empire that followed the conquest 0! 
Peru will find it fascinating. The publishers tell us that Mrs. Clifton 
has lived for years in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, and there is no 
doubt that her knowledge of the customs, legends and history of 
these countries-is profound. Indeed, Vision of Peru exhibits an 
almost overpowering erudition, and it is written in a personal style 


Conquerors, Saints. By Violet Clifton. 
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which may irritate some readers. Violet Clifton, like Sacheverell 
Sievell, has invented a world of imagination, and she makes no 
compromise with the casual or lazy reader. This does not imply 
that her book is carelessly written; on the contrary, it follows a 
definite pattern. 

Vision of Peru is divided into three parts, each of which is intro- 
duced by voices that invoke the past. In the first part, Mrs. Clifton 
has collected and re-written the legends and histories of Inca civilisa- 
tion. We are taken back to the empire—the Land of the Four 
Quarters—ruled by the Incas who were descendants of the sun. We 
are told of the great city of Cuzco, of its temples and palaces which 
so astonished the Spaniards with their walls of beaten plates of gold. 
The author describes the customs and the way of life of this now- 
forgotten race. She tells of robes made from the feathers of rare 
birds, of ornaments made of emeralds, turquoise and silver. She 
describes the powers of divination which the Inca emperors were 
believed to possess ; how they could read the future and even foretell 
the Spanish conquest. She has penetrated into the secret of the 
Inca language, and gives glossaries of Inca words with English 
equivalents. 

Some of the most vivid passages are descriptions of the religious 
festivals and dances :— 

“At the Festival of the Trial of Manhood was a solemn dance 

A chain of black, white, red and yellow wool, ornamented with gold 

and silver, and with great balls of red wool at either end, was needed 

for this formal dance: wild music was played whilst men on one 

side and women on the other side, holding the rope, danced in the 

figure of a shell; round and round, up the spiral of the imaginary 
shell, then, dancing back, they unwound the rope.” 

We are also told of the human sacrifices at the Temple of the 

Sun, of a regimented society which lived and toiled only for the 

pleasure of the supreme ruler, the Inca, and of how (although dis- 

approved officially) sodomy was prevalent amongst some of the tribes. 

Part Il, The Conquerors, deals with the coming of the Spanish 
and relates, from contemporary documents, the astonishing story of 
how Francisco Pizarro became master of the Inca Empire. Mrs. 
Clifton writes with objectivity and sympathy. She resists the tempta- 
tion of moral indignation, and points out that, although the Spaniards 
were motivated by the desire for gold and treasure, they were also 
motivated by the desire to gain these far-off lands for the Catholic 
Church. Pizarro may have been an adventurer, but he was also a 
Castilian gentleman. Indeed, there is a certain magnificence about 
his speech to his men on the Island of Gallo when he had received 
orders from the governor to abandon the expedition and return to 
Panama, and had to make his great decision. Drawing a line in 
the sand with his sword from East to West, he said: “ Friends and 
comrades, to the South is death, labour, hunger, and nakedness, 
rainstorm and desertion ; the Northern side of the line is the side 
of safety ; to the North is Panama and poverty ; on the South—Peru 
and wealth. Choose that which befits a Castilian.” 

The final part of the book is called The Saints of Peru, and deals 
with the effects of the Spanish colonisation of the conquered country. 
In particular, Mrs. Clifton stresses the benefits which the Spanish 
Catholic civilisation brought to this pagan land. She retells the 
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story of Saint Rose of Lima, and gives some interesting accoungs 
of little-known local saints and mystics. The story of the mulatto 
saint, Martin de Porres, is particularly moving. It is possible that 
this last section will be less interesting to non-Catholic readers, byt 
I recommend Vision of Peru to those who like books about far-og 
and little-known lands. It has a number of strange but interesting 
illustrations by a contemporary painter, Poma De Ayala. : 

DEREK PATMorE. 


Short Stories 


An Astrologer’s Day and Other Stories. By R. K. Narayan. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) ; 
First Love and Other Stories. By Viola Meynell. (Cape. 9s, 
English Story. No.7. Edited by Woodrow Wyatt. (Collins. &s. 64, 
Modern Reading. No. 15. Edited by Reginald Moore. Phoenix 


House. 6s.) 

In Mr. Narayan we at last have an Indian writer who can place the 
Orient into focus for Occidental eyes. Those who had been 
nauseated by the Romantic East came with relief upon his novels, 
and may pass with confidence to his short stories. Although the 
stories are not evenly good, they all portray, in a cool, economical 
style, human beings who, while being as foreign, are as comprehen- 
sible as those of Tchekov. Indeed Mr. Narayan’s stories resemble 
Tchekov’s in so many ways that one wonders how much the Indian 
writer may owe to the Russian. Here is the same humour ; the same 
world of dying traditions ; the half-world of peasant rising into 
petty official where the exploited, well-meaning, diffident common 
man is mystified by the implacable functioning of government ; the 
important examinations and the students who, on passing, can rejoice 
that now every other move in the game of government service lies 
clearly defined before them. Narayan’s people, drawn without 
sentimentality, are usually sympathetic ; always three-dimensiorial 
and convincing, Even his senior officials are human, often humane; 
the underling who sees them as gods does so through the magnityde 
of his own awe. It is a pity the author has chosen to include so 
many conventional tales—such as the three or four similar ghost 
stories, the mystical stories and those with trick endings—but one 
may well accept those for the sake of others like Gateman’s Gift, 
The Missing Mail and The Axe that give one so penetrating a glimpse 
into the workings of the Indian peasant mind, or for Jshwaran with 
its picture of student life, or the delightfully funny squabble in 
Fellow Feeling. 

In this post-war world which, for all its controls, seems to us so 
bewilderingly out of control, readers are more likely to identify 
themselves with Mr. Narayan’s perplexed Indians than with Miss 
Meynell’s well-bred sufferers from First Love and other emotiona! 
complaints. There are few of us today who do not imagine that 
once we were freed from. shortages, insecurity and social injustice 
happiness would be a simple matter. Miss Meynell reminds us 
that, given the leisure to pursue it, we should find happiness as 
elusive as it ever was—a fragile thing so easily mislaid that an un- 
thinking remark, the malice of another, some slight fault in ourselves 
of which we are perhaps unaware could place it for ever beyond our 
reach. The quality of Miss Meynell’s work was recognised long 
ago. Unlike many younger writers she has never had to resort to 
outlandish symbols, apocalyptic images or a plethora of words to 
hide uncertainty of intention. She dissects her subtle and com- 
plicated situations in prose of classical simplicity. She appears to 
hold her world in the hollow of her hand, observing it minutely, 
describing it exactly ; one would ask for nothing more were it not 
that the present-day reader is likely to find her world as remote as 
that of Henry James. A war is mentioned, whether the last or the 
one before there is no telling ; many of the stories must have for 
background the disturbed interbellic period of the ‘twenties and 
’thirties, yet the characters—nearly all female and dividing mainly 
into the nice and the bitchy—are aware of no problems but those 
created for themselves or for others by their behaviour or private 
emotions. I was too absorbed while reading them to notice, but I 
do not think the word “money” appears in one of these stories ; 
certainly I can remember no one suffering from a shortage of it, 
much less of cooking-fat, clothing or petrol. This gives the book a 
nostalgic charm. There is no doubt that stories as fine as these are 
made to last, and if they lack social significance many will like them 
the better for it. 

A last word for the new English Story, edited by Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt, and Modern Reading, edited by Mr. Reginald Moore. Mr. 
Wyatt follows the late Edward O’Brien in his efforts to keep up the 
standard of the English short story, and his latest collection contains 
half-a-dozen contributions that are well above the anthology average 
today. Two of these are by established writers, Messrs. Hanley and 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 433 


‘A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
[ of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 

vord “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
tions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
tion and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.} 


The solu 











ACROSS 6. Such things are a regular find. (7.) 
: 7. Book, but not as yet. (5.) 

. Tiny force once was sufficient to 13. Ruth’s trouble. (9.) 

produce it. (13.) 14. It contributes to the high cost of 
. Ships for barbers. (3.) living in one’s salad days. (3.) 
. Where to find a lobe and, perhaps, a 15. Neat darns (anmag.). (9.) 
ring too. (6.) 7. Any agitator can cause it. (7.) 
}'m not whole. (6.) 19. At which one travels to Cruft’s? 


~~ 


il. I see to my valley. (8.) G, 4.) 

12. August Ist, 1759. (6.). ‘ 21. Being turned prophetic. (5.) 

4. Most exquisite Scotch mixture that is. 22. Give up the harvest. (5.) 
(8.) 23. He's been to Mecca. (5.) 


6. They have the pull though one is 
not always conscious of it. (8.) 

The happy one is popular. (6.) 

Its purpose is to move people. (8.) 
3B. Prophet of two chapters. (6). 

Mu “I have forgot much, Cynara, gone 
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CROSSWORD No. 431 
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with the wind; Flung roses, roses oak. 
riotously with the —— ” (Dowson). ee - H 5 ASTHI™P'e 
6) ly Mi Ge 8 <x 
28 irs the ideal place. (8.) BREAMS 
<6. x those who go to ¢xtremes in p 
drink ’ 4,3 6.) . (OTR. 
‘aad a SuBsTiruTe 
DOWN ares 
1. Pantomime plant. (9.) } Role a ay ah 
2. The employee who falls asleep? (3, jo iw t Be ™ 
4.) fe ANDAIMUS 
They should do this in Chosen if | fo lll s 
~ geen Bare (S 4 e Ee D Ste i A 
«& No turf critic could say he never w 
put a foot wrong (S.) Se 
S. Fifteen pounds just are. (9.) Se iL i€i€ i 





SOLUTION ON JULY 25th 
The winner of crossword No. 431 is: Mr. ARwyn Tuomas, “ Glasfryn,” 
Law Street, Cefn Cribbwr, Bridgend, Glam. 
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It’s hard to realise, till some- 
thing brings it home to you, 
how much the world has shrunk. 
On Monday a man’s in West 
Africa; on Tuesday, phones 
from London that he’s catch- 
ing the next train down! Be- 
tween New York and Hong 
Kong, Cairo and Auckland, 
there’s scarcely one of us 
out in the world today who 
can’t be home in less than 

a week —by Speedbird. 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.EA., SAA, TEA 
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Beachcroft, and are as good as one expects them to be ; another j coy’ 
by Miss Patricia Ledward, whose poetic imagination gives pertinence — 
to her prose. Mr. Gavin Lambert’s A Farewell to Candles My 
pleasant piece of fun. The only real failure in the book js 4 long, 
shapeless story by Mr. Stephen Spender, which would have Meant 
as much, or as little, had it been compressed into two thousand 
words. Modern Reading is a miscellany that does not give much 
room to the short story, but Mr. Moore compensates us by including 
the first chapters of two novels that make one want to go on—The 
Secret Order by Arthur Calder Marshall and Petticoat House by 
Rhys Davies. OLIVIA Manning, 


Book Notes - 


For the relatively very modest sum of one guinea the reader wil! | * 
shortly be able to obtain a book of 1,143 pages, which includes | ™” 
123 maps, charts and tables, a selected bibliography and an index of | “ 
78 columns. This prodigious work, which contains half a million ture 
words, is The Intelligent Man’s Guide to the Post-War World, and, | a4 | 
like the other books in “ The Intelligent Man’s Series,” it will be ] ssen 
published by Gollancz. The author is G. D. H. Cole, Chichele | per t 
Professor of Social and Political Theory at Oxford. His book js J perio 
designed to give the reader essential information that wil] enable him } @?" 
to form an intelligent judgement on current events. The scope is, 
therefore, immense. The work is divided up into six parts, the 















headings of which largely speak for their contents. They are: Re 
y) c (1) Introductory ; (2) Capitalism, Socialism and the Alternatives; T 
You Can How buy a Swan (3) The Chance of a Job; (4) Post-War Britain ; (5) International saad 


Development ; (6) World Affairs. “ The greatest hope for the world’s J ihe + 
Th 


Guid make wuling a fileasire! future,” say the publishers, “is to be found in that combination of 
| liberty and community which . . . we are establishing in this island. ff satio 
, ‘ | But the success or failure of an experiment as great as anything in J thet 
tik prersistently tll the history of the world depends ultimately on informed public ff ce 


opinion.” This book is planned to help in its creation. 


You ge hold of this tieasures . + * 4s _ 

The English publication of To The Bitter End, by Hans Bernd § com, 
Gisevius has been awaited with some impatience. It will be remem- | Brig 
bered that Gisevius, himself a member of the Gestapo, is one of the §f carri 


er ont ‘ " ! cchase : : : 
ee Rover ant sr = 5 a : ti os os mM | few survivors 6f the group of Germans who plotted to remove | ing 
Shi f i 3 I ond Street, Londo A ° ° . 2 . 
ne eee ne ee ee ee | Hitler—by assassination if necessary. He had indeed been plotting | "4 
wasn, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARE Srauer, eat ance | against his Fiihrer from the very beginning of the latter’s rise to I 
wiiiiatnnntintnéaaaneaa macenentanienns g ) § § 








| | power. He belonged to that small circle which included Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris and General Hans Oster. He is able, therefore, AL 
[SEP TEAR] | to tell part of the inside story of Hitler’s Germany. And, writing of 
| | the Resistance Movement, he shows why its activities, if unceasing, 
were apparently fruitless. It is a story sometimes difficult to believe, 


— action lo avoid | but the author can scarcely be doubted. In 1946 he gave evidence 


|| | at the Nuremberg Trials, and for three days was in the witness 


COLDS | | box challenging G6éring and his associates. Cape are the publishers 
i | * * * * a 


| 
It would indeed be pleasant to assure you | An English edition of Marshal Badoglio’s War Memoirs will be} Alex 


that a course of Serocalcin is a guarantee | | published this year by the Oxford University Press. Pr 
that you will not have a cold during the * * * * £238 
i Inf ; : : i il , . cent 

winter. Unfortunately such an assurance | Miss Lily B. Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Histories: Mirrors of = 


Elizabzthan Policy, which was recently published in America, will } ¢,.4 
e . ° ° . r ~ . + Stock 

be available shortly in this country through the Cambridge University | spite 
i el Press. Miss Campbell is well known for her studies in Elizabethan J of pr 

But Serocalcin may help you. It has succeeded in || this ae “<¢" 4 cuiee fl diti f The Mirror 

thousands of cases. EF vou suffer from colds istory and politics, and in particular for her edition o te Mirror It 
Serocalcin is well worth a trial. for Magistrates. In this book she seeks to demonsfrate that “ just as will | 
there is in the Shakespearean tragedies a dominant ethical pattern | down 


is impossible because there is no absolutely 
certain way to escape colds. 


“>: 








PREVENTION OF COLDS .f oe . “Ria . : 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. } | oF passes opposed SS seasen, 50 there =o = the history Plays a. 

In many cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity dominant political pattern characteristic of the political philosophy oa 

from colds. of his age.” ioe 
TREATMENT OF AN EXISTING COLD | ee ere: W 
Three tablets are taken three times daily. Com- July 18th sees the publication in book form of the text of two fang , 
menced in the early stages of a cold this often clears Cambridge lectures. The first is the Leslie Stephen Lecture, which | of w 
up the attack in two or three days. Serocalcin is was given by Harold Nicolson, who spoke on Tennyson’s Two | The : 

i suitable both for adults and children. Brothers. The other is the Rede Lecture, which was given by Sit | larges 
} The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets Hubert Henderson, who spoke on The Uses and Abuses of Economie diffic 
} costs 8/5jd. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3/4}d. Planning. Cambridge University Press are the publishers 0 
fe * * * 7 petit 

nd dt ‘0 Harned 7 * a Rider’s are the publishers of a new work on India, The Philo-} Ty, 

rSEoTEM BER MBE A) ford. for desevintive booklet sophical Foundations of India, which is an introduction to and af} wants 

rom Colds’. outline of the six Darsanas, which together form the foundation ] do li 

of the classic philosophical systems of India. The author is Dr./ of th 


/ k OCA N Theos Bernard, an American lawyer who studied the history of] dstu 
AKE SER LCI religions and philosophy at Columbia University and then travelled] Péte 


of sk 
FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF cOLDs ; 


to India and Tibet to gather first-hand material for his thesis for] | . 
the degree of Ph.D. G.W 
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other js cOMPANY MEETINGS | COMPANY MEETING 

rune — 

vn vn ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 

a long, E.-.MUNDSONS ELECTRICITY ei — 

= CORPORATION ISTRIB ON OF 30 PER CENT. 

> much The twentieth ordinary general meeting of the Associated British Pic- 

cluding ture Corporation, Limited, was held on July 8th in London, Sir Philip 

n—Th. THE NATIONALISATION BILL A a = chairman, ee - iat wade cl 
os ne following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 

a reports and accounts for the year to March, 31, 1947:— 

ES. oa : oS , The trading profits of the group at £2,542,274 are higher than last year 
fue SOth ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons Electricity Corpora- | at some (308.000. The aadies fiw before E.P.T. show a substantial 
on, Lim was held on July 3rd in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord | decline, but, since the group earned more than its standard profit, it 

ler wil} | Reyden, H. (chai a , the ss ho presided, said that tS | has benefited by the application of the reduced rate of 60 per cent. for 

ncludes | ™ main st — an pte — Sareea Sane waht a the year to December 31, 1946, and the termination of such tax at that 
dex of —— | may ar he 937 in “ < —— apa ssic ee J oe ion | date 

millio amt nearly ee ye *- a2 figure. Since that year capital expendi- The net profits are approximately £306,000 higher at £956,174. The 

d N § wre had increa ed from £17 million to £415 million ; main supply lines | directors have placed £450,000 to general reserve, which now stands at 

b’ and, J iad been built up from 5,200 to 15,500 miles ; receipts from sales had | £2,500,000. They increased the interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
will be J risen from £2 million to £12 million, and the average domestic charge | from 7} to 10 per cent.; an increased final dividend is recommended of 
hichele | per unit had been reduced by 62 per cent. to 1.7d. a unit. In the same | 20 per cent., making a total of 30 per cent., less tax, compared with 
book js ff period there had been a decrease of nearly 40 per cent. in return on | 25 per cent., less tax, last year. 

ble him § “pital expenditure and the average cost of coal had more than trebled. | The gross theatre receipts at the 418 theatres operated by the group 

ope is, me : for the first ten months of the year under review showed an increase 

rts, the UNRELATED COMPENSATION but, owing to the restriction of showing time imposed during the fuel 

y are: Referring to compensation for nationalisation, Lord Royden told his | crisis and the shortage of fuel in many of the theatres, the total figures 

latives : udience: “ The present money value of Edmundsons is not reflected in | for the year were slightly lower at £19,955,004 than those for the year 

“> the balance sheet or Stock Exchange prices. Compensation, which is | t March 31, 1946. Out of this figure £7,431,528 was paid in entertain- 

tational twsed on Stock Exchange valuation, bears progressively less relation to | Ment duty, representing 246,288,711 admissions. While it is difficult to 

world’s ff the true value of the undertaking as the months pass.” compute the effect of the fuel crisis, it is estimated that theatre trading 
tion of The large measure of dislocation which will inevitably follow | profits were adversely affected to the extent of approximately £200,000. 
island, §f nationalisation, he went on, involves a minimum of two years’ delay in FILM PRODUCTION 

hing in he new electrification plan and is a menace to the service consumers Despite the restricted studio space available it has been possible during 

Public ceive today. the year to produce three important films: “ Piccadilly Incident ”’—the 

winner of the “ National Film Award ”—‘“‘ While the Sun Shines” and 
“THE ARCHITECT AND INSPIRATION ” “Temptation Harbour.” The public reaction to these and other British 
Lord Royden concluded with a tribute to the 12,500 men and women | films has been encouraging and it is the policy of the board to continue 

Bernd ff comprising Edmundsons’ staff and to the outstanding leadership of | ' improve the number and quality of our productions so that the Cor- 

emem- ff Brig.-Gen. Wade H. Hayes, the Managing Director. “ Since 1932 he has poration may play its part in achieving a better trade balance between 
of the | carried the full weight of the responsibilities inherent in a rapidly expand- | ‘his country and the U.S.A. The severe weather coupled with shortage 
remove | ing business. A great edifice has been built of which he was the architect | Of labour and materials has delayed the constructional work on the 
slotting and inspiration.” Elstree Studios. ew = being made ~~ - production of a series of 
rise to The report and accounts were adopted. ae dog oad b. . n ys vonage | wor ee — _ arner 
dmiral - us Py ictures Iinc., Owners ¢ a considerable chain of theatres in 
refore, AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC During the year the Corporation acquired the share capital of Anglo- 
ting of American Film Corporation, Ltd., and secured the distribution rights of 
easing, all films produced at British National Studios, Elstree. The business of 
selieve, RECORD PEACE-TIME OUTPUT me Anglo-American corporation has been merged with Pathe Pictures, 

: : Ad. Owing to the increasing demand for short films and our endeavour 

idence to improve still further the quality of “ Pathe News,” it has been decided 
witness Fe ; uray o to modernise and re-equip the laboratories. 

lishers. J THE annual gen tT il meeting of the Automatic Telephone and Electric The peak in cinema attendances has now passed and we must anticipate 
Co., Limited, will be held in Liverpool, on July 16. 1 somewhat lower level of receipts. One of the factors is the falling off 

: The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir m matinee attendances resulting from demobilisation and the return of 

will bef Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with the — and accounts :— industry to more normal working hours. The coal position continues to 

Profits, including adjustments, total £440,335. The balance available be a source of anxiety and much will depend on our being permitted to 

£238,869, from which your directors recommend a final dividend of 7 per build up stocks during the summer months. All items of overhead ex- 

rs of cent. on the Ordinary Stock, making 10 per cent. for the year, plus a cash penses ire appreciably aaeeeae: The weekly wages bill in the theatres 
ill onus of 2} per cent., and a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Deferred has increased by more than 25 per cent. d 

a, Wi Stock and Shares plus a cash bonus of 2} per cent., all subject to tax. In As an offset the repeal of E.P.T. will ease the burden of taxation and it 

Versily F spite of d fficulties and delavs we have succeeded partially in our policy is reasonable to assume that the net results of the current year’s trading 

bethan ff of providing new machinery and equipment. ; ifter taxation, while not reaching the level of the figures before you, will 

Mirror It is impossible to forecast how long the present high basis of prices | Prove satisfactory. 

just a8 Ff will continue, whether they will rise further or whether they will go he report was adopted. 

yattern | down. In our view there is little probability of the latter happening for 

lays a | Some time to come and it may be that we will come to you for powers 

sophy f © issue additional capital. If we do, and I hope it will not be found 4, 

“ | necessary, it would probably take the form of a short term redeemable Iie 
character all 

: We have spent much money and great effort in expanding our activities Cream of them 
Mf tWO fF and we have substantial business on our books from some 60 countries, 
which f of which not a small proportion comes from hard-currency countries. 

Two | The year 1946 was a most difficult one. We achieved a large output—the M 

by Sit | largest we have ever had in peace-time—but it was in spite of immense 

nomic | difficulties 
It is sad to reflect that a Government largely composed of men and 

women who have never had to manufacture or sell anything in a com- 
petitive market intervenes in every industry and business. 

Philo- The one thing industry is being urged to do is to produce, and industry BRUSHLESS 

nd af) wants to produce, but the doctrinaire — of our Government seem to 

dation | do little but distract and retard. In this perilous period in the history SHAVING CREAM 

is Dr. } of the country, industry, commerce and business want an end to the 

ry of] disturbance and frustration inherent in schemes of nationalisation and the Wholesale Distribucors— 

velled| Pate of legislation, a gradual cancellation of controls and every use made FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
is for] Mf Skill, experience and willirgzess on the lines which have been proved | © Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.I 

W 60 successfi] | 
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COMPANY MEETING 





PURE DRUG COMPANY 





The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of Boots Pure Drug Company, 
Ltd., was held on July 10th. The following points were made by the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon, Lord Trent, in the course of his speech : — 

We have had a record year for sales and the number of prescriptions 
dispensed exceeded 12,000,000. Net profits beat all previous records and 
would have been much greater if it had been possible to fulfil all orders 
at home and abroad 

Out of the Drug Company’s net profit of £756,470 (against £619,459), 
plus balance brought forward of £180,887, the directors recommend the 
allocation of £100,000 to Freehold property reserve, £42,000 for overseas 
development and £200,000 towards pension funds. 

The shareholders are asked to pass a resolution to increase the number 
of ordinary shares by 4,000,000 to enable the Company, if the opportunity 
arises, to purchase businesses, worth acquiring from time to time, on the 
basis of an exchange of shares. 

Srarr.—There are still 950 members of the staff in the Forces. Those 
who have rejoined ug are settling down well. We have tried to compensate 
our retail staffs for the lack of a five-day week by giving them an extra 
week's holiday a year. 

SHABBY SHOPS—We now have 1,209 shops open, but we are acutely 
conscious of the shabby and war-worn appearance of many of them. We 
can understand the refusal of licences to repaint shops, though we regard 
it as psychologically a mistake. 

New Facrories.—Lack of buildings is hampering the development of 
our business. The building of our new factory at Airdrie is now going 
ahead, after being held up by bad weather, but is unlikely to be completed 
before another year. 

Export TrRADE.—Export sales to our subsidiary companies and agents 
abroad have shown a much larger increase than in any other year. We 
are now secking ways of developing our trade with “hard currency” 
countries. 

The company’s financial structure is sound and solid, its administration 
at every level is efficient and progressive, its relations with its employees 
are entirely harmonious, and it enjoys the good will of a vast public. 
But enterprise and expansion continue to be thwarted by conditions over 
which industry itself has no control. 


Watch Clause 63 


Under the TRANSPORT BILL, as it left the House of Commons, 
the Government proposes to appoint a Commission which would 
have virtually unlimited power, subject only to the Minister, over 
the whole BUS system of Great Britain. 

CLAUSE 63 specifically empowers this Commission to prepare 
SCHEMES for promoting the co-ordination of the passenger 
transport services of any area, and under any such scheme a 
body may be set up to take over any existing undertakings. 


THIS CLAUSE AFFECTS THE INTERESTS [~~ 


OF EVERY BUS PASSENGER IN THE | ; =e hess a0 er 
COUNTRY. ‘SCHEME: 


a means in effect that 
The general effect of CLAUSE 63 
and the two following clauses, 


if they go through Parliament 
unamended, would be that | 








a 


Competition between road | 
and rail would be abolished. | 


Fares would be equalised — | 


: upwards. 
befese pen long @ cules of Some services would be 
public monopolies, staffed by eliminated, others would be 
public officials, would acquire | cut down. 


every bus service as well as the 


Speed and comfort would be 
secondary considerations. 





railway services with which they 
are in competition, and run them | Existing incentives to spend 
both under stereotyped control | money on constant develop- 
directed from Whitehall with | 7”? would be replaced by 
little regard for local conditions the repressive hand of the 

| Treasury in Whitehall. 
There is still time for Clause 63 to be amended, if it is 
made clear that public opinion insists that the interests 

of the BUS PASSENGERS must be protected. 


WRITE TO YOUR M.P. 


The British Omnibus Companies Pubic Relations Committee 





or local requirements. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

ONCE again the fortitude—or is it the apathy?—of the British 
investor seems to have triumphed over the combined assayl 
of the dollar shortage and the fuel situation. At Westminster this 
week the Government’s lack of any sort of policy to meet the growing 
dollar crisis has created a good deal of alarm and despondency, 
Why is the Stock Exchange taking things so philosophically? The 
answer is that prices are made largely by the public, which, for one 
reason or another, seems most reluctant to sell. Over the past few 
weeks the professional investor in and around Throgmorton Stree 
has been adopting a policy of partial liquidity, and jobbers have 
marked down prices sharply wherever sellers appeared. That process 
now seems to have run its course. Selling from the public has been 
light and with the market technically trim only a modest volume of 
inquiry has been necessary to set a rally in motion. Although | 
would not like to forecast a broad or sustained upward movement, 
I think the worst is over, at least for the time being. 


II, 


STANHOPE STEAMSHIP AFFAIR 

Through the stringent requirements which the Stock Exchange 
imposes on companies which seek permission to deal in their shares 
the investing public is provided with a strong safeguard against 
dishonest company finance. It is the greater pity that occasionally 
applicants for a public offer of shares should be placed in an awkward 
position through the refusal of the Stock Exchange to allow per- 
mission to deal. This has just happened in the case of the Stanhope 
Steamship Company, whose offer of Preference and Ordinary shares 
was sponsored by one of the leading firms of stockbrokers, There 
is ample evidence that the brokers in question, having furnished 
all the necessary information to the Share and Loan Department of 
the Stock Exchange, went ahead with their application for obtaining 
permission to deal in face of the opposition of the jobbers in the 
market concerned. The brokers took the view that the jobbers 
were exceeding their legitimate function in virtually refusing to deal 
owing to a difference of opinion as to what the shares were really 
worth. 

As soon as the dispute was brought to a head and the Stock 
Exchange Council announced its decision not to allow dealings, the 
Stanhope Steamship Company and its brokers adopted the right 
course in giving any investors who had applied an ample opportunity 
to withdraw. About half of those who subscribed to the Preference 
shares accepted this release and, as might readily be expected, very 
few public applicants for the Ordinary shares did not withdraw. 
The City underwriters have been left, however, in a bad spot, in 
that they have been left to nurse nearly £700,000 of unmarketable 
stock. The lesson of this affair is that Stock Exchange new issue 
procedure should be amended in such a way as to prevent last- 
minute hitches of this kind which may inconvenience the investing 
public. It is worth noticing that the Cohen Committee on Capital 
Law Amendment, whose views are now embodied in the Companies 
Bill, recommended that applications received from the public should 
be conditional on the Stock Exchange granting permission to deal. 


UNITED CITY PROPERTY 

Just over a year ago I called attention to the merits of United City 
Property £1 Ordinary shares when they were standing at 22s. 3d. 
They have since proved a somewhat disappointing market, but have 
latterly moved up to 24s. The problem confronting this company 
has been to eliminate the heavy arrears of Preference dividend which 
accumulated during the war period. A start has been made and in 
April a further one year’s payment was announced which brought 
matters up to May, 1945. This is somewhat pedestrian progress 
and leaves the Ordinary shares well out of the dividend picture 
unless some fresh development takes place. 

What I think is likely to happen is that the company will dispose 
of one of its large assets which will enable it to pay off mortgages, 
reinforce its cash position and eliminate the Preference arrears 
almost simultaneously. That will immediately bring the Ordinary 
shares within sight of a dividend, and if, as I expect, the sale is 
carried through at a satisfactory figure, the prospects of the Ordinary 
capital should become decidedly promising. 
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A “GILT-EDGED” EQUITY FOR 
INVESTORS WHO APPRECIATE : 
THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 5 
EXPANSION OVERSEAS. 


~BAVA-LAITS 


HESE UNITS provide a spread 
of investment over the shares of 42 
Dominion, Colonial and Home 
banks and discount companies. The 
Trust Fund is approximately as follows: 
48°,, OVERSEAS: 
21 in $ shares of Canadian banks, 7 in S. 
Africa & Africa, 7 in Australia & N.Z., 5% 
in India & Far East, 4 in Middle East, 4", 
S. America, etc 
Thus approximately half the Fund is invested 
overseas where there is scope for great expansion. 
IN HOME BANKS: 
he impregnable strength of these great banks 
has been demonstrated beyond any doubt 
through the world-shaking crises of recent years 


IN DISCOUNT COMPANIES: 
Discount companies are doing exceptionally 
well and should be assured of good business 
for many years to come 

, GOV'T SECURITIES & CASH. = 
Recent years have shown trend of in- 
creasing distributions and capital 
appreciation, and the Managers believe 
these upward tendencies will continue. 
Units may be freely bought and sold at 
quoted net prices (and information 
obtained) through any Bank or 
Stockbroker. 


in 


Martins Bank Ltd. 
Barclays Bank Ltd. 
Bank Insurance Trust 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.4. 


Trustees 
Bankers: 
Managers: 
Corp. Ltd., 
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THE 
PALACE HOTEL 
BUXTON 


This delightful Derbyshire Hotel is now 
being refitted and decorated, and will 
re-open on August Ist. Intending visitors 
should make early enquiries from the 
Managing Director, Mr. !. J, Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton Two Thousand. 
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NTERNATIONAL LIBERAL DEMONSTRATION, Caaton 
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, rH HEOSOPHY and a Link with Re "-» EB. Pearce 
G r s, ly 2 at 7 p.m rue TH )SOPHICAL SOCIETY — 
A 
TyTHE SSOPHY Pul Lecture Sundays. & | HINTON T 
I b tures. Sur : p.m.—United = rt (THE NEW FOREST) or. 
J Lodge of Theosophists, 17° Great Cumberland Place, a eo CHURCH. EASI CLOSE HOTEL. For Me 
Political Method For 4 ; — July 13tt Reforms in r ar ~ re entice As a centre for the coastline running 
M y, leon No Fee No Collection > from Bournemouth to Millford-on-Sea this ma - 
. on = wh ’ lu may be 
| 
| . LEAMINGTON SPA. BATH HOTEL Now un 
4 couse a Personally and independently sonal direction of Lt.-Col. ané Mrs "ar 
- : mm view g Has f ort n t 
fA at HEA Road, W.l a ae iin a s _famo Restaurant, 
R y —. 2, ‘ lon) mf ely r ler ed , 
A Saceenses recommended by sedecorated. Catering of a high order. Pum 
1) Exhibition : nseo and well stocked cellar Te 2721 “~ 
N BOROUGH Ashl “f LYNDHURST. PARK HI LL HOT EL TI full 
Pin : 4 Country E z “ A ‘fully 
: siete ey Courtenay 3 tenis 
’ Sat el and 
q Hotel, 
I E GALLERY, 131/134 New Bond Street, W.1.— Porest 
4 io 4 Cru Cut and Come again.” 
f { A > B AR 
I da 10 ) : — 4 high rion f J , 4 ne ut f my sure ? 
Mi‘ VE ( ES, 40, Eliza I Shop U pie irs Riding 
A ‘ Wa ( s and Draw t Har , a who have ee 
. \ 2 . ber ed from my momen ’ n 4 > btel 
JQOXAL SOCIETY | OF BRITISH {TISTS, R.B.A Wn alae Bal il nie ike, 2 ; : 3236 
: ffolk Street, Pall Mal! East, Summer | aoe a i make this appeal—please tell me | MARLOW. COMPLEAT ntry , 
-5 da Sun. ex Adm. 1 | t name f the fb ls I nt ws te prev Co Part Twenty ray ‘ing, 
w! GEORGE'S }ALLERY 81 Gr nor Street, W.l. | Be te the te. agers i previously . » ave - © 4 nquet, 
' THe FRENCH PAINTER, ANoRE Bravptn. Dra gs and . ee ‘ me im giving you another Manager Tel.: Marlow es = 
§ t 10-1 ce j my advice, For other d rict write ta wm mM - 
Ancape Gat- we j write to me ATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. BI 
é ing stamped addressed envelope. Nex ch’s WREATEST HYDRO. Health is everyt ; 
of ntem. addy Halifax How Castle § n P a medica ll combine > m for the 
or under.— 7 : ‘ tc au led tatls 
¥ ) eta Sme Matlock. 
— BOURNEMOUTH. ( 
| ge ee Mitton Damere!, N. DEVON. wi IDGs 
| he brightnes« of fres HO i Ideal centre for . ll, 
i st s. § . miles yf good trout fi 
ndividua Lif Ba aad edro 
Tel 6671 eas. Teleph 
BRAMBER. SI MAI SOAS. NORTH! 
. hisiory, a home of cor uppoir 
a .- om om appointments At m a4 t I 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. amestioe at uae ‘ . 
A ' I'RIA and YUGOSLAVIA can now be visited again produce is yet anothe ~ alogu It-of-d 
¢ I t culars of exclusive arrangements for HOLI- Brighton, 11) miles ffered. From 7 guineas. Tel.: 864 
dA n the astr r c Att 
YS in Austrian Alps (15 days 33 gns.). or on the D. Ellis teen thy COVE weves.. 
' Dalmatian Coast (by air 65 gns., by rail 45 gns. 16 BR The 
da w FAInWAyYs aro Swinrorp Travel, Dept. G. Par- yp Seine'e, ciift STEYNING ANSION i = se o > Cl and 
ament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street London, 8.W.1 Unique cot i excellent uisine : t 0 : Valleys of Cornwall € The 
— y 2214 Every room has owa private bat! Licensec Hotel on the Mullion Coast Spring 
ARMOt H Ty'r Cast rivate Hotel Finest G.P.O tel pi wireless and ele bed iff Walks. Golf Fishine Writ ‘ ident 
BY 1; excellent cuisine Slumberland beds; terms Garage y ensed Tel 2589 Director Phone: Mullicn 328 
; r day 1one Barmouth 170 CHAGFORD DEVON. GREAT TREE HOTEL If MUNSSSLEY. ON-SEA, Norfolk. THE GRAND HOTEL 
( ag LTt NH AM Cent for the jovely Cotswolds are seeking good country fare and a we lcome, nised, redecorated and refurnished thr shout 
‘ lidays Tour centre, etc. For Rai you will find it at s happily situated hotel a : Ww open. Lovely sands, glorious air, plus the finest 
5 : re at Stations, Offices or gents New nair route. Pr + ae cn an , see and wine procurab! What grand spot fi 
side and list « nts trom Dept. 14. Town Hall i a =" ; $5: Miss ss Lee © oe y holiday Prel 190. oak a Grand wet e's 
1) ER PAI K HOTEI Honiton Devon 30 acres of 2191 _—— — . s . : 
markiand. 8 es from sea own produce Write for NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL Magnificently 
b } 1, tennis bl hard 2 miles trout Oshing ot a | CAMPOEN. GLOS COTSWOLD HOUSE lated luxury Hotel. A sea view from every room 
kK ASTBOURNI Paying guest received tor a short or HOTE sed) If you have no me and are | Lully, lice nsed Cocktail Bar tly to 
4 t Box 55a i life of a “nn 3 an live first-class London Bands Surf ning 
Kk XUCRLLENA e fishing, Griffin Hotel, March, 12s able ‘the Golf ¢ > Tennis yurts 12 gns. 
4bva t We ekly from 5 guineas 1s - Te Newquay 22 F 
YRANTC HE STER Vicarage, Camvpridge.—Guests receivec . . . 
G for periods of one or two weeks ay ema Modes, Ho Tel. 86), Sussex. CHE RS HOTEL 
‘ ( ‘REEN TREES '—The Pep elsew! bu. ¥ or at M de: Hotel in Miniature.’ (Press sual 
NS. Oxon Kidmore End 3146. this ! fror the | 5 ightfully sunny : rid charm. 
cour house with every modern aim prate est rhe g meals 
food, fresh fruit and vegetables. Tennis, Croque Cor e its golf, 
Ample garage mmodation Inciusive terms from 6 gens Catering rr hone 1 ‘ 1. 1 be 
1S ee ‘SOLU TION.—By air to EGYPT os East Londor r station Licensed 
. arra ments made to suit all astes including 
Med anear es, touring battlefields, sightseeing EAST WITTERING SUSSEX. OLD BARN HOTEL ya ao Bi 1 
et in Sterling Area Genuine tourists oniy appl well-app stir D and harm ne ata almouth 
Ho Rot N AND Capet-Cure Lrp., Staple Hall, E.C Beaut fully situ own foreshore facing South Private Baths. Dancing “Good 
A ? j Lovely sands water and teleph« all bed- French atmosphere Plenty of 
I | YLIDAY bookings a rooms Clut Tel West Witt 322 nes Sunniest and warmest 
ri Fran lg Jerse Yachtsmen’s paradise Good 
et Sa tin und trouble and enjoy your holid EGHAM, SURREY. GREAT FOSTERS ba ng Apply direct (St Mawes 
by boo t igh Acxrorp’s 84 Jermyn Stre h t n the mellow r nt f Ltd.. 185, Dorset House, N.W.1 (Ww 
WHI 3292 > lines Cen J We a 
He: IDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—For those who h of goot 100d ( SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL Re-opening Augu 
arranged their Summer Holidays our | and be Enter Forward bookings to Trust Houses, Ltd., 81, Pic: 
ible Hotel accommodation of all grades an with the persona! i London, W.1 Tel.: Grosvenor 1846 
tra deta HENRY ALLAN AND SONS (TRAVEL) Telephone: Egha SOUNT 
623. Ulster Char rr be 168 Regent Street, Londor w.l . ? _— CLU ae ys ca ae age 4 BALL 3+ * os 
Agents for Lines—Air Charters EXETER. THE ROYAL cL ARENCE HOTEL. “ The g > ee ef 1 gd gee Bevan! good food in House 
pL oxery “COA ‘H TOURS. Switzerland 9 days, 35 ens to the West.” A beautiful old eighteenth : A and aa Trot pow Mlle 
4 Ita 69 gns. ALL INCLUSIVE. Weekly | use in the t Shestine. Das we. om: 
depart _— avs Travet Lro.. Marshall & Snelgrove. | t he rel . —— —_ Corbett 
Oxtord Wil (Maytair 6600) Individual Travel e with every SIDMOUTH vonney MOTEL. This sunny p 
pect it * T: a ; e “ss : | edroo'as Restaur famiiy hote derequisitioned at last just re- 
I XURY MOTORING. TOURS !—Switzerland | > A.A. Teler hen e 4071-2 decorating As before, it will be und the 
4 Rivieras, Dolomites, Italy, also The Mediterr athe ens mal directio. of Mrs. S. W. Sanders, t comfort 
Isla I tnight Glorious scenery comfort 1 FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Pa g full South nd good catering is assured. Term ft _ *. 10. 1 a 9 
A f strated booklet.—LamMiIn Tours, Ltp., 67 Delightful gardens cing tc sea shore. 200 bed- | alae BS SFM Tel 
heim Terr., St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Val mor we 3 old sea water bé llroom, squash | SIDMOUTH THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the ses. 
N ORTH WALES.—Spend your holidays in comfort, sea | oar og with vita-giass 21 tennis | Come and be Spoilt Food you will enjoy. Breakfast in 
, and mountain air, lovely country walk. Hot and | ina on rds, croquet, putting uced terms | bed. Telephone and Se vtrolled wireless by your 
) ull bed good food terms i16s. day Phone | during off-season Telephone: Felixstowe 221 bedside. A wi furnish room, & 
Lianbedr 34 FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL (’Phone | Ped and Service with s le. Mr. Kennett 
I YUE, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Royrat Yore Horet, completely | 3847). A REALLY GOOD HOTEL in the centre ot eoeraat > anager. Tel.: 951 
modern, H. & C., ballroom, fully licensed, lifts, excel- | The Leas ~ due South, with Sea views 100 THURLEST OME 8. DEVON THURLESTONE HOTEL. 
pent culs ne. Dorms from 1 en daily. Write for brochure rooms n Sroea.s with H. and C. and gas or | Firs lly lice sed seaside try hotel Over 
Phone tyde 2446, plectr St us inges ft t 1 C 100 ed with hot and cold runnir wat 
wrDM )UTH Tue Fortriztp Horet.—One of En | Under t r ha os aod a a a the ,. a “teleph 10n —y 7 G ft, a 4 
i’ luxury hotels Exquisitely furnished, standing Gate of ae re ee , _ Tel Th ot ne 82. “4. ‘aer 
own beautif in one of Glorious De. on’s - ann “4 
sun Si all fitted with b. and c. | HAVTOR, MOORLAND HOTEL. Delightfully situated TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL You will fare well 
wat heating and electric fires. | n the edge of Dartmoor, faci south, with extensive sense at this first-class hotel overlooking 
F lar. Special week-end and red rdens tiding rains met at Newton | 1g waters of Torb ay No seas to cross No 
t ’ t to the resident apapesetens, : one 207 Trust a uses, Limited. Customs barriers and no curre restrictions n 
ind Mas. E. J. Sewett. Tel.: Sidmouth 90 | easy train journey by Torbay Express an ‘Mr. and 
Si ZERLAND.—SPECIAL 16-DAY Nr. — FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL. Sea | Mrs 8S. R Paul, General Managers, to Fe ro 
PR »M to Brunne ucerne air and Sussex Downs Cc ump let rest in ideal , ; err 
, Lt aed cl ‘travel a ame esoft. above sea level ' Plenty of good NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid Devon. FUIDGE 
- commended els Independent holidays food sea bathing and golf to bolster | MANOR. (Postal address: Spreyton.) A C sof 
arta 1. Write (ll. bruchure.—Baitish Treva Tours the appetite ctail Bar. Resident Proprietors, Mr Sports Hotel = Licensed C beautiful scener: 
iro Padworth. Reading. Berks ana Mrs W. E S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104 Billiards, Squash, . Putting, Riding and 
= HE Ol D HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, has now re- | Roush Shooting a on in two charm« 
pened. Good food, soft beds. a warm hotel, | HINOHEAD MOORLANDS HOTEL. A first-class | img Devon Cottares, modern conveniences. Whiddoa 
ar hot water in every bedroom | hotel, redecorated and refurnished Now open. Com- Down 205 
ITI ED I ADY receives Dayit gc sense Bire ever? com- rtably f~ rooms with Post Office telephones. | WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE H¢ 
g. hunting, shooting, etc gns x 57a. | ; acres o. Hard tennis courts Restaurant | Adjoining Roya: N eve 3 sh 
qv W st N HOTEL Country Club & Riding Stabies, open to n-resi Bracing and lovely s ration M ork and ¥ Rs Bag <4, m= u 
, wboro gh. Sus —_. SS wy Ay y ry — J be Good electric train service to Haslemere Tel.: Hind- persona) supervision of the Proprietress, Mrs w 
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